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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
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BY B. T. 





The right In strength and honor to be free: 
In daily work accomplished finding rest: 
The right in ‘*trivial rond’’ 4 sphere to see: 

The right in blessing, to be fully blest. 


Right to be perfect, right to be pure, 
Right to be patient and strong to endure: 
Right to be loving, right to be good— 
These are the signs of trac womanhood. 
Sr 


LIGHT AT LAST. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,”’ 
“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST 7” 
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CHAPTER V. 

\NLY twenty-four hours betore how 
Mabel would have trembled to find 
herself in such a position—would 

have trembled at the thought that she was 
barred and bolted out whilst all the house- 
hold slept! But since the previous night 
she had suffered so much that she was 
almost calm at the prospect of passing the 
night in the summer-house. 

“I suppose I can bear that after what I 
have just gone through !"’ said Mab to her- 
self. “Oh, Dick, Dick, if you could but 
know what I am suffering now °’ 

But Dick was miles away, at Lord 
Bilstone’s; nor would she be able to confer 
with him for many hours to come. Thena 
wild idea darted through her mind of go- 
ing round to see if there was a light in 
Caroline’s window, and if so, of throwing 
up a pellet of mould to attract herattention, 
so that she might beg her to open the door. 

jsut a moment’s reflection convinced ber 

that Caroline would not connect her with 
the figure in the garden—that she would 
instantly rouse the house, believing thieves 
were at hand. No; she must stay where 
she was till morning. 

‘Dear Dick,” soliloquised the girl, ‘show 
little could you imagine what your venture 
would cost me! Oh, what is that ?’’ 

Catching her breath, Mabel shrank into 
the shadow cast by a tall shrub near which 
she stood, and presently came to the con- 
clusion that the noise she had heard or 
fancied she heard was the wind of a bat 
brushing by. 

She breathed now more freely, yet she 
listened intently, longing to gain the sum- 
mer-house, where she could crouch on the 
seat and rest, and where she would at least 
feel more safe. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the cool 
sweet air, the silence, and the subdued 
light calmed her. 
~ “Surely I need not fear anything more !” 
she thought. “After escaping such dangers 
just now, why should 1 fear to stay here in 
the garden till morning? My father is 
gone—he said he should be miles away be- 
fore morning—and that stranger too. It is 
not likely I shall meet with any one else.”’ 

Reasoning thus, to still the beating of her 
heart, she began to move towards the sum- 
mer-house. 

Hiow pretty the garden looked in the 
moonlight! A nightingale began to warble 
in the woods behind the house. 

The melody inspirited Mabe! a little, 


rine Dack to her something f rage 


meant safety Oh, surely nothing 
would happen to her before then ! 

One o'clock! How distinctly the sound 

came to her from the village church! In 
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three hours more it would be daylight. 
She hoped that none of the gardeners 
would see her out so early in the morning; 


but that was not very probable if she sat | 


quietly within the summer-house, for 
only on the day before that part of the 
grounds had been swept and garnished, 
and the men had wheeled barrows and 
tools away. 

Poor pretty Mab—she did not know how 


much she was trembling till she essayed to | 


gain her oft-thought-of refuge! But she 
steadied herself by bush and tree, and, still 
keeping in the shadow, soon perceived the 
sum mer-house. 

It stood upon a sweep of greensward, 
with clustering boughs to overshadow it, 
while patches of bright blossoms lay in full 
view before it. Mab gave a gentle sigh of 
relief. 

“It seems silly to be so terribly atraid !’ 
she thought. 

The next moment she uttered a faint cry, 
impossible to repress,for,apparently asleep, 
before her on the grass lay a man. But he 
was not asleep, for he moved, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, confronted her. 

“Well, I never!”’ he cried, in the accents 
of a countryman. “Who be you, a-flittin’ 
about here at this time o’ night? Why, ’tis 
well-nigh two o’clock in the mornin’! 
Come—tell us yourname! You’re one 0’ 
the gals as lives in service up at the house, 
I reckin.” 

And, as Mabel, too terrified to answer, 
would have rushed back, he prevented her 
by stepping before her. 

Without pausing to think, and without 
speaking, she dashed aside, since the path 
behind was barred, and succeeded in 
throwing open a small green gate which 
led into the road. 

A panic had seized her. Overmastered 
by her terror,she ran she knew not whither. 

The countryman pursued, and soon came 
up with the startled girl, and ill might it 
have fared with her if it had not chanced 
that a passer-by, accompanied by a magni- 
ficent dog, was at that instant walking 
along by the green gate. 

The sight of a terrified young lady 
pursued by a rough-looking man arrested 
his steps at once. 

“Oh, save me—save me!” cried Mabel, 
driven to extremity, and panting in the 
wildest terror. 

“Be under no fear,’’ said the stranger; 
‘any dog would deal with two such men.” 
Then, turning to the man, who would fain 
have slunk away—“How do you dare to 
follow the lady, you coward ?” 

‘No offence, sir—my lord!’ stammered 
the fellow, shaking in every limb. ‘I just 
asked the young lady what she was a-doin’ 
in the garden at this time o’ the morning’, 
an’ she run off like mad! She'd no call to 
fear me. I shouldn’t ha’ laid a finger on 
her.”’ 

‘Be silent, sir, and quit this place, unless 
you wish to be punished for trespassing ! 
You have no business here, and you know 
it!’ 

“T ask your pardon, an’the young lady's 
too,my lord,” said the man humbly. “Fact 
is, I'd walked a good bit, an’ I was tired, 
an’ had to be early at work a mile or two 
on, an’ I justturned in an’ lay down on 
the grass; an’ that’s the long an’ short of it, 
my lord.” 


“Well, be off now, and be quick about 


it!’ returned the gentleman who had so 
opportunely come to Mabel’s assistance. 
“My dog hardly seems to think you are 


rany x yl . cvs - . 4 


pen you Waik i al 


| the future that it is not unusual for people 
to come out into their own grounds on | 


moonlit nights, and that they are not on 








that account to be rudely treated."’ 

“IT won't offend again, indeed, my lord,” 
whined the man, slinking away. 

‘Lion, stay here !’’ said the gentleman to 
his dog, for without this imperative com- 
mand the creature would have followed 
the intruder. 

Lion obeyed reluctantly. 

“And now, pray, tell me whatI can do 
for you,’’said Lion’s master, turning’gravely 
and deferentially to Mabel, who all this 
time had been leaning half fainting against 
the little green gate, quite unable to utter 
a word or even to move from the excess of 
her agitation. 

“Is that man gone?” she faltered. 
you sure that he will not come back ?”’ 

“Tam sure that you need have no more 
fear. Of course I shall not leave you until 
you are in safety. May I repeat my ques 
tion? Will you permit me to see you 
housed safely ?” 

“TI—I live here!’ gasped Mabel, in direst 
confusion and trouble, aware that her con- 
duct must appear most strange to this gen- 
tleman, and sadly conscious that she must 
preserve silence on most points, 

“You live here,’’ echoed the gentleman— 
‘here, at Mr. John Charlford’s? But he 
has no daughters—he is not married.” 

“T am one of his nieces,’’ stanimmered 
Mabel, more troubled than ever; “and he 
would never forgive me if he knew, if he 
should even discover, that I was here at 
this time ot night.”’ 

“Indeed I am very sorry,”’ rejoined the 
gentleman still more gravely. ‘‘Will you 
pardon me, Miss Charlford, for begging 
you to ask yourself whether it is right for 
you to place yourself in such danger as 
you were in just now—whether it is right 
for you to do what you are so well aware 
your uncle must gravely object to?” 

“——T did nothing wrong—nothing !"’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, suddenly bursting into 
agonised sobs after the long strain that she 
bad undergone. 

Then, vainly attempting to explain as 
much as she dared, shestood before this 
grave gentlemanly stranger battling with 
her tears until the power of speech should 
come back. 

Already she experienced a feeling of 
regret that she should seem regardless of 
right-doing in his eyes, and a great desire 
to clear herself in his estimation took in 
stant possession of her. 

“Do not distress yourself so greatly, 
Miss Charlford,”’ he = said softly. 
“After all, it is not to me you owe any ex- 
planation, but to your uncle.”’ 

“Tohim? Idare not tell him one word!’ 
sobbed Mabel; and again she was over- 
whelmed by the fast-coming tears. 

It was strange that she felt perfect trust 
in the guardianship of her unknown com- 
panion; she was not even aware of his 
name, butinstinct told her that he would 
afford her protection. 


“Are 


” 


more 


“IT wish I could say anything to releive | 


your distress, but I fear that I only increase 
it when I urge you to confide in 
uncle,” said the stranger, with 
courtesy. “I ama neighbor of his. 
must have heard 
That is my place.” 
“Then you know my uncle—you are 
Lord Wynmore!” cried Mabel, joining 
her hands in entreaty. “Oh, have pity on 
me, and be silentto my uncle! What good 
can it doto make me wretched?) You have 


never had an uncle who made you afra 


grave 
You 


of him—who turned evervthing 


Lord Wynmore, repressing a smile ‘It 
would be unpardonable of me to interfere 
uncle 


between you and = your 


your | 


of Wynmore Manor? 
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chance permitted me to be of some slight 
service to you to-night. But I venture to 
repeat my advice that you should confide 
in your relatives, however stern, for they 
must have your good at heart. And you 
are yourself aware that it is running a 
grave rise to be out at this hour, even in 
your uncle’s grounds.”’ 

“It was for Dick’s sake,” sobbed Mab— 
“for my brother's! See’’—thrusting into 
view the box to secure which she had 
undergone so much—“this is the reason 
why I came out. Uncle John would never 
have forgiven Dick if he had found out 
that he had been fishing with his flies; but 
Dick took them; and then, poor boy, he 
forgot, aod left them down by the pool, not 
knowing that he would have to sleep as 
well as dine at Lord Bilstone’s and that 
my uncle would stay at home. So just 
before he started he begged of me to run 
down to the pool and get the box which he 
had forgotten, and I promised. How could 
Dick foresee that I should not be able to go 
till after I had said good night to my unele, 
and how could I imagine that the house 
door would be locked before I could get 
back ? And I dared not ring, so I resolved 
to stay all night in the surmmer-house; then 
nobody would know anything about it if I 
walked in quietly before breakfast, with 
my hands full of tlhowers,”’ 

“[T beg your pardon for my suspicions 
just now,” said Lord Wynmore, his grave 
manner becoming cordial, “I1—I imagined 
--] feared that there was something more 
serious to occasion you to be out at this 
hour. Pardon me for wronging you even 
in thought.” 

“Dick will tell you how it was,”’ mur- 
mured Mabel, blushing, for she was quick 
to divine that he had mentally charged her 
with being there to meet a lover. 

“T shall not need to ask your brother 
Dick or any one else; I believe you,” res- 
ponded Lord Wynmore, 

Mabel dried her tears and looked up. In 
the midst of her sadness and trouble this 
assurance gave her a strange pleasure, 

She was wholly unconscious of how fair 
she looked in his eyes as she stood by the 
roadside beneath the faint moonlight, her 





beauty heightened by the emotion so 


plainly visible. 


| “Thank you for believing me, Lord 
| Wynmore,” she said softly. ‘You will be 
| silent now about this, will you not? And 


| I—I will stand behind the trees close to 
| the arbor; it will be daylight in another 
couple of hours—and surely 
| frighten me again to night! Oh, I am so 
much indebted to you for saving me from 
that dreadful man! Good night. I will 
tell my brother how kind you have been.”’ 
“You do not imagine, Miss Charlford,”’ 
returned he, “that I shall leave you here 
unprotected till dawn? Permit me to 
constitute myself your guardian for the 
remainder of the darkness. Then you 
inay rest in perfect safety in the summer- 
| house. Here, Lion'’’—calling softly to the 
doy—‘*yo with this friend.” 
| The animal immediately looked 
| fixedly at Mabel, and stood ready to obey. 
“He will lieat your feet, Miss Charlford,”’ 
| continued Lor«d ‘and bold 
indeed would be the ‘man who would 
venture to molest you. I will walk about 


no one will 
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W ynimore; 


here within call, #0 you may feel secure.” 
“But indeed,’ eried Mabel, “I cannot 
slit h Lar I 


I shall mot be much afraid 


hconveniehnce, 


But indes he respeor 
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zo home alone ?"’ 

‘He would go anywhere and do nes 
to find me,” said Lord Wynmore, ‘and 
assure you you would be safe under his 
protection; but I should be uneasy if I did 
not remain also. How could I go with any 
satisfaction and not know first you are 
safe? Permit me then to remain outside 
the gate. Is it any great hardship to walk 
about a little while on such a delightful 
night as this ?"’ 

Mabel was touched by his persistent and 
delicate kindness, She expostulated no 
more, but, murmuring her — turned 
towards the long-sought sumuner-house. 

“I must have met your brother to-night,” 
said Lord Wynmore, smiling. ‘‘Perhaps 
you and he and I may yet smile over this 
adventure. Lion ["" he added to the 
dog, who walked quietly after Mabel. 

Poor child—for, despite her queenly 
height and her sixteen years, she was 
almost a child—she was worn out by her 
emotions and by the lateness of the hour! 
Very glad was she to sink upon the rustic 
seat, the feeling of security from possible 
harm contributing to bring repose; and 
soon, with the huge dog lying across the 
entrance to the arbor, Mabel’s eyelids 
closed, and she slept 

And through the night Lord Wynmore 
paced epend down outside the little gate, 
treading softly on the grass which bordered 
the road lest he should awaken her who, 
he trusted, sluinbered within the arbor. 

“She is hardly grownup. Whata beauty 
she will be; and as vet she is as unconscious 
asachild!" he mused, ‘Who would have 
thought that her uncle was such a martinet? 
Why, she has a mortal dread of him !"’ 

Wild dreams came to Mabel as she lay 
on the bench within the arbor. She 
dreamed that she continually encountered 
her father in different disguises, 

At one time she was at the seaside —gone 
thither to visit Netta and Isabel, who were 
buying seaweed of a tall dark man on the 
beach. The man was barefooted and wore 
a broad-brimmed hat; and, though she 
dared not glance at him a second time she 
knew him to be her father. 

Drawing her sisters away, she ran home 
with them, hoping to hide from him, when, 
lo, her father sat on the doorstep in the 
guise of a soldier! Caroline too mingled 
with her dreams; she thought that her 
eldest sister had gone to London to do that 
stranger's bidding without telling any of 
them, and that she did not come back. 
Then, in her slumber, Lord Wynmore 
came to her, saying, “I have found your 
sister; and a smile aed over her face at 
the thought; but the smile brought with it 
awakening. She opened her eyes, and per- 
eeived Lord Wynmore himself smiling at 
her. 

Day had fully dawned—it was five o'clock 
in the morning. 

“T ventured to come for a moment to say 
farewell,” he said. “If I stay longer, it 
nay lead to awkward surmises, So Lion 
and i must steal off. Ask your brother to 
cote and see mie, Miss Charltord, and tell 


him IT have capital fishing in the river. 
Giood-bve ! T trust that vou are a little 
rested ? 


“Oh, ves, a great deal!" she answered, 
wetting up hurnedly from the bench,while 
a lovely blush suffused her fair face. 
“Then it was all true, what happened last 
night? I thought it was a dream! CGood- 
bye, Lord Wynimore, Dick will come and 
wive vou his thanks and mine!” 

She put her hand into his for a moment, 
and, as he turned away, followed by Lion, 
he thought he had never seen a more 
enchanting face. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Mabel, 
Watching from afar, preceived an upper 
Window thrown up. One of the maids was 
astir; they would soon all be moving about, 
the house door would be opened, and she 
would gain her own room before her 
absence from it was suspected, 

“Pid it all really happen—all those dread- 
ful things—last night?" she said to her- 


self Tt seemed impossible in the warm 
sunshine, with the lark singing so blithely 
overhead “But there was something 


which was not dreadtul. I must think of 
that too, to save me from losing mv senses,”’ 
she wenton. “That dear Lord Wvnmore ! 
TIT wish he had been my uncle—I could have 
told him everything. Oh, what did it all 
mean—miv father’s disguise, Caroline's 
interview with that stranger? How can 
life go on after this ?"’ 

She got up, still tremulous, and, ventur- 
ing from beneath the sheltering boughs, 
culled a handful of tlowers Presently— 
oh, joyful sight!—she saw the hall door 
open, Mason stand for a moment or two in 
the portico. 

“As soon as he 
decided Mabel. 

She had not long to wait; Mason gave a 
look at the sky, then atthe lawn, and dis 
appeared. 

Now was her time! Treading lightly on 
the grass, devoutly hoping that she would 
not be seen, profoundly thankful that she 
had a thin cloak on which hid her evening 
dress, Mabel soon reached the house which 
she had left so many hours before. 

No one was in the hall, no one was on 
the staircase; and Mabel hurried on. Was 
she to escape unseen after all ? 

No; ata turnin the up-stairs corridor she 


is gone I will run in,” 


meta housemaid, who started at sight of 
fu ing iadies Upand dressed at 
f + Deen a? arms i ene 
x . 
Then at last she reached her own room, 


where she took off her evening attire and 
began to arrange her toilet. Now, she 
could try to think what she must do, also 


THE 


what she mustsay to Caroline. 
had been i 
been overturned since yesterday. 

She sat down in an easy-chair by her 

window, wondering if she might 
venture to @ay that she not feel well 

h'to go down to breakfast ? 
"Bat that would never do! How would 
that accord with the fact that she had been 
out so early to gather flowera No; she 
must rat breakfast in company with 
Caroline and her uncle. 

Oh, when would Dick return? She 
must keep up the semblance of being her 
usual self, otherwise, if she stayed in her 
room, she would lose the chance of seeing 
Dick. 

“] think he had better speak to Caroline 
instead of me; aps she will listen to 
him,"’ thought l “Oh, how dreadful 
it all is!’ 

The gong sounded loudly at that instant, 
and Mabel, fearful of being late, steadied 
her trembling limbs and went downstairs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
\W HEN Mabel entered the break fast- 


room, where Caroline was already 

preparing to pour out the coffee and 
her uncle was opening his letters, she felt 
thoroughly unstrung,and unable to regard 
ordinary troubles as trifles. 

So, when uncle John looked up from the 
page he was reading, remarking with a 
sneer, ‘Here comes my dumb niece !" Ma- 
bel, instead of taking it quietly and look- 
ing upon it asa matter of course that her 
uncle should attempt to annoy her, was 
guilty of the very unusual folly of bursting 
into tears. 

“This is something equally new 

reeable. What a charming inmate I 
shall have under my roof for the next 
month,’’ observed uncle John with a_ bit- 
ing accent. Then to his elder niece—‘*Caro- 
line, may I trouble you to give me some 
cream, and to movea little to the left, so 
that you may avoid eclipsing all the sun- 
shine ?"' 

Caroline, who was generally tranquil in 
any circumstances, instantly complied, do- 
ing so with asmile, and making no noise 
or fuss in shifting her plate, cup, knife and 
fork, farther to the left. 

Mabel, choking back her tears, glanced 
at her sister wonderingly. How cool and 
calm she was. There was not a mark of 
trouble on her brow —no sign whatever of 
the burden she must have to bear in carry- 
ing in her heart the knowledge that she 
could not ask her father’s sanction to her 
engagement to that stranger. 

“How can she bear it ?” thought Mabel, 
still eyeing her sister ; and at that moment 
Caroline, chancing to look up, met the gaze 
so full of fear and bewilderment. 

“Do you want anything, Mab?’ she 
asked, with a half-smile. 

“She can smile,’? said Mab to herself. 
“Oh, how can she ?” 

“You look as if you were puzzied at 
something or other, Mab. What is it ?”’ 
continued Caroline serenely. 
‘‘Nothing—now,”’ replied the girl in a 
low tone, while hoping that her uncle’s 
attention was engrossed by his letters. But 
in this she was mistaken. 

“T must say your demeanor this morn- 
ing puzzles me,”’ he observed, in his usual 
cold rasping voice. ‘You look as if some- 
thing had trightened away your senses ; 
and your reply to vour sister's trivial ques- 
tion is full of mysterious meaning. May I 
ask what has happened ?” 

Thus addressed, Mabel's confusion and 
evident trouble of mind increased tenfold. 
She colored painfully, tears rushed anew 
to her eves, she trembled visibly, and 
could only stammer out— 
“IT am very tired uncle. 
well.” 

*Tired—and not well ! Those are hardly 
excuses for behaving in such an unusual 
manner. However, if vou are fatigued, 
pray go to your room and remain there 
until luncheon, When you are fit for soci- 
ety vou nay reappear.”’ 

Poor Mabel! She searcely had power to 
restrain any further expression of her 
trouble. 

“Well, Caroline,” said her uncle, taking 
up one of his letters on which there was a 
foreign post-mark, “you will be glad to 
hear that your father had a good journey. 
He has written en route for Frankfort, and 
he must have got the letter posted a little 
before his arrival there for it to have 
reached us 80 soon.” 

Caroline, all attention, was about to make 
a suitable rejoinder, when startled Mabel, 
looking with affrighted eyes at her uncle, 
called out— 

“Is that letter from—from my father? 
Has he really written ?”’ 

“Have I not just informed you that | 
have heard from him?” replied uncle 
John coldly. 

““And he wrote from near Frankfort ?” 
cried Mabel in amazement. 

“Yes; he was not far off that place,” 
answered uncle John. “May I inquire 
whether your evident astonishment pro- 
ceeds from ignorance of the locality ?” and 
he paused, awaiting her reply, whilst re- 
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She would speak to © that very 
ediately after b <_—} a 
‘fore her cour ebbed away, but she 
| would beidiient about her father until she 
| had taken counsel with Dick. 

Then, when her father was Once more at 
home, she would go to him—she Dick 
together—con fess that she had | at the 
boat-house, and why, and beseeeh him to 
tell her what he was doing there, and to let 
her and Dick help him if he was inany 
trouble. 

Surely that must be the right way to act. 
All about that other secret which she knew 
existed, though she knew not what it was, 
she would let remain unspoken of, since 
that would rouse her father’s anger, and 

revent him from confiding in her. Per- 
haps & year of two hence she might confess 
how near she had been to knowing it ; but 
not now—not now. 

Her brain was throbbing with the effort 
to understand how it was that her uncle 
John had had that letter from her father. 
Even across the table she could recognize 
the handwriting—that was not disguised— 
and the envelope was undoubtedly from 
abroad. 

Had her father then taken a journey 
merely to post that letter, in order that he 
might impress on them all the belief that 
he was going to Frankfort ? 

But even then it was unaccountable, for 
he would not have had the time to travel 
back so as to be in the boat-house on the 
previous evening. 

And that it was he who was there—he, 
and no other—Mabel was assured. Yes, 
there was a secret, and the poor girl had an 
uneasy feeling that it was a terrible one. 

But of what kind ? 

Ever since she could remember, her 
father had held up his head among his 
fellows, had been welcomed in county soci- 
ety, had been respected in the neighbor- 
hood. 

He had lived the life of a prosperous, 
well-born English gentleman—one with 
whom people of rank and wealth willingly 
consorted, 

His footing in the place was good, his 
pronpereey unquestioned. If he had not 
wen a kind father, he had at least been a 
careful one. 

His house was well ordered, his outward 
life without eeeare. What then was this 
dark and hidden thing connected with 
him ? 

These were Mabel’s reflections as Caro- 
line and her uncle chatted on, leaving her 
entirely out of the conversation. 

Oh,how could her sister smile so serenely 
and respond so carelessly when that 
stranger had stolen her affection, and she 
was ready for his sake to leave them all ? 

A sudden wild desire to see her father 
took possession of her. She would ask 
uncle John to let her read it, even though 
she might make him still more angry. 

With unconscious entreaty she fixed her 
eyes upon him, and, as he happened to 
look across the table at that moment, his 
eyes encountered her appealing gaze, 

“Well, Mabel,’’ he said with a derisive 
smile, “I shall imagine you are rehearsing 
for some tragedy if this peculiar behavior 
continues much longer. Does that tragic 
air mean that you have something to ask 
me ?” 

“Yes—yes, uncle,”’ she stammered. ‘I 
want to read—I mean, I should be very 
glad if you would let me see father’s let- 
ter.”’ 

“Is that all ?’’ he rejoined, tossing it care- 
lessly towards her. “One would have sup- 
— that you had your life to beg, at the 
east.”’ 

Then with the utmost unccnecern he _ re- 
sumed his conversation with his elder 
niece, while Mabel, bewildered more by 
his permission to see the letter than she 
would have been by his refusal, eagerly 
read the few lines from her father, which 
ran as follows— 


“My dear John—I write in great haste to 
let you Know of my safe arrival. Thus far 
I have had a capital journey and pleasant 
fellow-travelers. Coming away so hur- 
riedly as I did, I had hardly time to thank 
you for taking Dick and Mab and Caroline 
off my hands. Don’t let them give you too 
much trouble. Really you are very good 
to be willing to take charge of them for so 
long. No time for more. I will write 
again in a few days. Hope all is well with 
you. Your affectionate brother, 

R. CHARLFORD.” 

Every word Mabel read only increased 
her bewilderment. She was so absorbed 
in her conjectures that she did not notice 
her sister and her uncle rise from the table, 
but still sat with the letter in her hand. 

“If you have had time to peruse those 
few lines, I will trouble you for them,” 
said uncle John in his most severe tone. 

Mab sprang up, startled. 

‘Thank you, uncle,”’ she said, returning 
the letter. ‘*And, oh, do tell me, when is 
mv father coming home ?”’ 

Even Caroline looked at her in astonish- 
mentas she asked this, for there was long- 
ing in her tone, and it was a new thing for 








garding her fixedly with anvthing but 

favor. : | 
“No, uncle,” faltered the girl with down- 

Cast ever, | 
‘*‘Really I must confess your conduct sur- 

prises me this tnor ig Sula hel i! ¢ 
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news of the day. 

Mabel sat still, bewildered Butthough 
she remained silent now astothe real cause 
of her distress, she had already decided 
what she would do. : 


any of Mr. Charlford’s children to find the 
time long before his coming home when he 
went on a Visit. 

‘How inexplicable vou are this morning, 





mv dear niece,”’ cried uncle John. “J am 
sorry I cannot fix the date of vour father’s | 
Ss 
i ’ 
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y Al 4A tnoment, t aroline—walit in 


; entreated Ma 
bel, in a voice broken by emotion,when the 
two girls were left alone after their uncle's 
exit. 


deed I must speak to you {” 


' 








“What can be the matter with you, Mal?” 
said Caroline. “What can you have to say 
tome? But whatever it is it must wait, for 
you surely heard uncle John arrange with 
me to ride to Bilstone Hill Farm this morn- 
ing. It is a long ride, and I shall only 
just get my habit on before the horsescome 
round,”’ 


“To Bilstone Hill Ferm? Then you 

will not be home again till luncheon 7” 
i Mabel. . 

‘('ertainly not ; nor naust Is ir 
now. Do to eome to youre s 
naa pod lines ; orely; ur - % 

Caroline sev ac. 80 sa ’ 
she hurried off to dresa, a 


Many a day afterwards triffing 
incidents recurred with bit 1ce 
to Mabel, ee 

All through the hours 
mer morning, Whilst her efd 
riding along the pleasant g 
through the woods which ted to } 
Hill Farm, Mabel lay on her bed, with 
closed door, thinking, trying to unravel 
some part of the mystery which had sud- 
denly enveloped her father’s actions. 

At every noise outside in the warm air 
she listened for the sound of Dick’s voice. 
Oh, that he would come now whilst she 
could talk to him without interruption. 

But Dick did not come. One, two, three 
hours passed away, at the end of which 
Mab heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and, 
running to her window, saw her sister and 
uncle dismounting. 

The gong would sound in ten minutes for 
luncheon,and it would almost be accounted 
treason in her not to be ready. In _ hot 
haste she smoothed down hef thick tresses 
then ran down stairs, and in another quar- 
ter of an hour she was seated at luncheon, 
while uncle John talked to her sister about 
the farm they had ridden to look at, 

“Who is that?’ he cried, as a step 
sounded outside on the gravel walk, and a 
tall figure passed the window. ' 

“Itis Dick !’ exclaimed Mabel, jumping 
up to meet him. 

“May I ask you to sit down ?” observed 
uncle John. ‘There can be no reason to 
run out to welcome your brother as if he 
had just returned from an Arctic journey. 
It is too ridiculous ! Allow me to remind 
you that he has merely been on a visit of 
pleasure to a place a few miles distant.” 

Thus rebuked, Mabel hastily resumed 
her seat, and then Dick entered. 

“T hope you had a pleasant party at Lord 
Bilstone’s,’’ said uncle John coldly, fixing 
his eyes on his nephew ; “and I also hope 
you took the trouble to make yourself 
agreeable to your host and his guests ?”’ 

“T tried to do so, uncle,” returned Dick 
good-humoredly. “You cannot imagine 
whata queer old body I had to take down 
to dinner; but I chattered to her about 
everything I could think of—I did indeed, 
uncle.”’ 

“And pray who was the queer old body?” 
asked uncle John, manifestly displeased. 

‘““A portly dowager, uncle—the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Hatchly. She is as silly an old 
woman as I ever met; but yet I tried to do 
my duty and make myself agreeable.’ 

“Your opinions are modest both of your- 
self and of the lady,” remarked his uncle 
treezingly. ‘*Mrs. Hatchly is a most estim- 
able woman of a very goed family. Well, 
and who else among Lord Bilstone’s guests 
had the misfortune to be silly ?”" 

“T liked one man there very much,’’ said 
Dick, coloring, and trying tosay something 
pleasantof somebody. “I think you know 
him, uncle. A man about seven or eight- 
and-twently, handsome, and with the air 
of a prince—Lord Wynmore. Everybody 
seemed to think a good deal of him.”’ 

“Everybody does think a good dea! of 
him,” replied uncle John, with emphasis; 
“and with reason too, for he is not only of 
a distinguished and ancient family, but he 
is very nice himself. He has youth, wealth, 
good looks, and most attractive manners; 
added to which, he has travelled all over 
Europe and America. She will be a for- 
tunate girl who becomes Lady Wynmore, 
and so all the girls’ mothers appear to 
think. Lord Wynmore is persecuted with 
attentions, and is now afraid to do more 
than speak to any young lady. And 80 
you too honored him with your liking, my 
dear nephew? Really your discernment 
does you credit.” 







As uncle John generally made all his 
remarks disagreeable when addressed to 
his nephew or nieces, Dick was so far 
inured to this habit of his uncle’s as to eat 
his cold beef anil salad with some sort of 
relish; but he did not continue his observa- 
tions on the people he had met at Lord 
Bilstone’s. 

Mabel however was thrilled with intense 
emotion at the mention of Lord Wynmore 8 
name— Lord Wynmore—he who had been 
so kind, so chivalrous to her in her dire 
verplexity—he who had all the world at 
iis feet, and who yet had passed the hours 
when Dick and every one else was sleep- 
ing in pacing up and down the road keep- 
ing guard over her! 

She held down her sweet young face 
that her blushes might not be detected. 
Ah, how little could Dick guess that she, 
Mabel, his young and ofttimes despise 
sister, had come into contact with this 
hero—that she had talked to him, made 


| friends with his noble dog, and that she 


’ 


ad an invitation for Dick to go and set 
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iT ut when tney @ 


they are Ww 


i ra W ynmore’s stamp J 
iltivating. | suppose he did not talk ¢ 
you, eh ?”’ 
“Oh, yes, he dida little f’’ replied Dick. 
“We talked about swimming. But [dont 
suppose he would know me from the map 
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in the moon.” 

“With what clever similes you interland 
your conversation !"’ exclaimed his uncle. 
“The man in the moon is a senseless illus- 
tration. However, I ought to be aware of 
what of culture I ain to ex 
my nephew and nieces bythistime! Allow 
me to advise you, Mr. Dick Charlford—if 
the chance comes in your way—to make 
an effort to ingratiate a f with this 
Lord Wynmore, as it is a credit to an 
young man to be considered one of his 

n s.”’ 

“Oh, uncle, he would suppose that I was 
making up to him because he has a handle 
to his name and a la rent-roll; so I shall 
not trouble him with friendly advances !” 
said Dickhastily. 

“We will hear what your father has to 
say to that, Mr. Dick,” rejoined his uncle 
almost savagely. ; 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs and of a 
ring at the front entrance came justin time 
to prevent further strictures, 

“W ho is it at this hour?” said Mr. John 
Charlford impatiently. 

“Lord Wynmore,” announced a man- 
servant, opening the door of the dining- 
room and ushering in a tall and extremely 
handsome young man, with so distin- 

uished an air that few could have passed 
1im by unnoticed. 

Immediately the face of the master of 
the house underwent a sudden transforma- 
tion; smiles wreathed his lips as he rose 
and went forward to greet his visitor. 

“This is very kind of you, Lord 
Wynmore,”’ he said. “I am very glad to 
see you.”’ ' 

“Thank you, Mr. Charlford,” returned 
the young man, ina pleasant voice. “I 
have promised myself the pleasure for two 
or three weeks past of riding over here, 
and thought I might probably find you at 
this hour.”’ 

**Yes, | confess I generally eat luncheon; 
but then here we breakfast at an early 
hour.”’ Then, as Lord Wynmore looked 
at the ladies of the party as if asking for 
an introdaction, Mr. Charlford added, 
“Let me present my niece Caroline and 
my nephew Dick, who was just telling me 
when you rode up that he met you last 
night at Bilstone Court.”’ 

ord Wynmore bowed to the young 
lady and shook hands with Dick, and then 
seated himself in a chair by Mabel. 

The feelings of the girl were indescriba- 
ble. To be so near her hero and not to 
speak to him—nrot to be thought of sufficient 
account to be introduced! But all the 
time she was thinking, ‘‘Why does he come 
here to-day? Is it because of our meeting 
last night? Has he come to find out what 
became of me?” 

And, as her thoughts took this turn, Lord 
Wynmore said to her uncle— 

“May I ask to be presented to this young 
lady also? Is she not one of your nieces? 

“Ah, you see the likeness then ?’’ respon- 
ded Mr. Chariford. “Yes, she is my 

ounger niece Mabel—or Mab, as we call 
1er—and she is sti!l in the schoolroom.’’ 

“We may shake hands, I think, over our 
introduction,”’ said his lordship, with a 
smile. “You have not yet been launched 
into the whirl of society in town, Miss 
Mabel ?” 

“Oh, no; as uncle says, I am still in the 
schoolroom !”’ she answered sweetly. 

“Letme give you some chicken, Lord 
Wynmore,”’ interposed Mr. Charlfurd. 

“Thank you,” the young nobleman 
replied; “‘but’’—turning to Mab—‘what 
are you eating, Miss Mabel? Let me get 
you some fowl—may I?” And then he 
did win a glance, though a fleeting one, 
from her shy, dark, lovely eyes. 

By-and-by, when he addressed her again, 
she found courage to smile, and, when he 
asked her if she had ever seen the Haunted 
Glen, a place full of weird beauty, and she 
replied in the negative, he promised to 
show it to her, and to tell her the iegend 
connected with it, if she would come over 
to the Manor with her brother or her 
uncle. 

“And at this time of the year it is seen 
to perfection, for the Glen is like a fairy 
bower in June,’’ added his lordship 
persuasively, bending towards her with a 
smile. 

Mr. John Charlford was astounded. 
Lord Wynimore to take the trouble to talk 
to Mab—to wish her to go over to the 
Maner—to invent an excuse for her going! 
Was there some charm about the girl thus 
to bewitch the fastidious man of rank at 
their first interview ? 





CHAPTER VIL 


T WAS a long time since Mab had 
| passed such a pleasant hour in her 
uncle’s house as that which succeeded 
Lord Wynmore’s sudden appearance at 
luncheon, for his presence seemed to be the 
signal for harmony to take the place of dis- 
cord. 

Uncle John was unusually amiable, and 
when they rose from the table, he pro- 
yosed that they all should repair to the 
awn and eat their strawberries in the 
shade; and—wonder of wonder !—he 
added, turning graciously to Mab— 

“Oh, you must come too, my dear Mabel; 
I can’t let you go off alone to the school- 
room. You will find it much pleasanter 
with us under the cedar-trees.”’ 

What could it mean ? To think of uncle 
John uttering so kind a sentence to her! 
She could not understand it ; but, ol 


igo! . ‘ ‘ 
ehghtf was 


iM? im : 
all é Mab noted this witl y 
and Dick, attracted by his manner, talked 
on gaily, almost forgetting his uncle’s pre- 
sence, 

it was delightful under the cedar tree on 


lIOSL al one 


| the blue hills bathed in the afternoon sun- 
shine. 





the lawn ; alight wind just fanned their 
faces now and then, and before them was 


In that moment Mabel, despite all that 
had occurred so recently,was happy again. 
Lord Wynmore chatted about all sorts of 
things, but he was content to listen when 
her uncle talked. 

Mabel herself said but little, and, 
although their visitor did not single her 
out as the person to whom he chiefly ad- 
dressed his conversation, he was as atten- 
tive to her as to Caroline, and a glow of 
sleasure pervaded her when she met his 

endly smile. 

**Let me persuade you to take this seat, 
Miss Mabel,” he said to her ; “it is more in 
the shade ; also let me give you some more 
strawberries.”’ 

“This deserves following up,”’ was uncle 
John’s mental comment. “It may mean 
nothing, of course, still the possibility of 
such an alliance for a girl like Mab, is not 
to be disregarded.”* 

“Do you ride, Miss Mabel ?” asked Lord 
Wynmore presently. 

*“Sometimes—whenever I can,’’ replied 
the girl, with shy pleasure. 

“Well, if you are disposed to turn your 
horse’s head in the direction of the Manor, 
you will find the park a capital place for a 
gallop. My sister iscoming to play hostess 
soon, and then we are to have a fete. You 
must promise tocome. You will, will you 
not ?”* he urged. 

*“I—I am not yet introduced, or it would 
be delightful !” cried Mabel, with a charm- 
ing upward glance. 

“Garden-parties are not like formal din- 
ners, you know,” he went on. “I appeal 
to Mr. Chariford. You will not refuse to 
come and help to enliven our little fete ?”’ 
he added, turning to her uncle. 

“You are very kind. I[ am sure we shall 
enjoy -it,”’ replied uncle John, secretly 
very much pleased. 

It might be that his younger niece had 
made a conquest such as a duke’s daughter 
might envy ; if so, he was not the man to 
stand in the way of a family aggrandize- 
ment. 

Caroline asked several questions about 
the projected fete, and learned that it was 
to take place in the ensuing month, before 
the roses began to fade or the nightingales 
had finished singing. 

After a little while uncle John proposed 
that they should stroll into the shrubbery, 
where the green boughs made a cool arch- 
way, and where rustic seats were placed 
here and there. 

And it was on the way thither that Lord 
W ynmore managed to say.to Mabel, in a 
low tone— 

“T trust all went well after I left you ?”’ 

“Yes—ves,” she said ; “but I have not 
yet been able to tell Dick.”’ 

It was but a few words they had ex- 
changed thus hurriedly, whilst Dick was 
walking on a few paces in front in order to 
open a gate, and uncle John was impart- 
ing to Caroline that tea should be brought 
to them out ot doors, but few as the words 
were, they seemed to confirm their friend- 
liness—a friendliness how romantic, and 
which as veteven Dick did not dream of. 

Presently Dick managed to whisper— 

“Js it all right about the flies ?’’ 

Mab nodded, and her brother understood 
that it was certainly “all right,’? and that 
his unele would never be enlightened con- 
cerning the box which he had hidden un- 
der the dock-leaves, 

“I thought we were going to have a 
change in the weather last night,’ remarked 
Mr. Charlford, “but the sunshine has come 
back to us to-day. I was hoping to get an 
hour’s fishing.’’ 

“Let him fish now,”’ thought Dick, his 
mind at ease since Mab had restored the 
box of flies. “Uncle,” he said aloud, 
“would you like to goon the water? It 
would be cool there, and the boat is 
ready.”’ 

“The very thing. What do you say ?” 
said uncle John, appealing to Lord Wyn- 
more, 

“Indeed it would be 
replied his lordship. 

And so the whole party walked down to 
the pool—to the very spot where Mab had 
trembled so on the previous night, and 
where she trembled anew at the recollec- 
tiop now, evenin the sunshine, surrounded 
by friends. Could it have been that her 
father had here crept away out of sight 
like a thief? 

“Oh, what for—what for?’ cried Mab’s 
heart. 

While Dick brought out the cushions for 
the boat, the others stood by the side of the 
pool, and Mabel, glancing timidly at her 
sister, wondered how Caroline could take 
things with such apparent unconcern. 
Net a muscle of her face moved as she 
peeped in carelessly at the boat-house— 
there, where on the night betore she had 
had the stolen and agitated interview with 
her lover. It was to Mabel something 
unnatural to be able to suffer as much as 
Caroline must have done and to wear such 
a smiling face. 

“Are there many fish in vour piece of 
water, Mr. Charlford?’ asked Lord 
Wynmore, as they waited for Dick’s signal 
to embark. 

“Yes, a good many; 
of which I am very 
John. 
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very pleasant,’’ 


and fishing is asport 
fond,”’ replied uncle 


| 
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cheerily, when he espied his knife, which 
he had thrown upon the grass after cuttinga 
string which he could not disentangle. 
Darting to the spot to pick it up, lest he | 
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should forget it and leave it there, his foot 
came into contact with something hard— 
something under the clump of dock -leaves 
where he Lad concealed the flies on the 
previous day. 

Heavens! fad Mab lef them 
after all ? 


there 
Dick thrust his hands hastily 


| among the leaves and drew out a small 





box—the identical one which Mab, by a 
nod, had intimated to him that she had 
taken back to the house. 

Poor Dick was momentarily over- 
whelmed. Mab had ever been true as 
steel ; and had she failed him now? sut 
there was no time toask the question ; his 
uncle was impatient to enter the boat ; and 
Dick, secreting the box in one of his pock- 


! 
| 
| 
' 


ets, whilst darting a reproachful look at his | 
sister, was soon rowing them out to a | 


shady part of the pool, where he rested on 
his seulls. 

Lord Wynmore talked to Mabel a good 
deal on the water—told her of the foreign 
lakes he had seen, and of how much at 
home the Norwegian women are on their 

ords ; and Mab, interested and beguiled, 
did not at first notice Dick's troubled brow, 
but she soon perceived that something had 
disturbed hit. 

It was not till they were returning to the 
house—their uncle walking with Lord 
Wynmore and Caroline—that the brother 
and sister could exchange a word in pri- 
vate. 


“What did you mean, Mab,"’ said Dick, 
“by motioning to me that you had done 
what I asked vou to do? You never 
deceived me before. How can I trust you 
again ?’’ 

“I did do what vou told me, Dick,”’ said 
Mab, with warmth. “I went to the pooi 
and found the box, and took it hack with 
me at what a cost you little know.” 

“Took it back with you ?" cried Dick. 
“Why, here it is—look and he drew the 
box from his pocket. 

“Oh, vou frighten me!" said Mab, with 
wildly staring eves. “I did find the box 
under the leaves, and I took it hack.” 

“Nonsense! Don’t you see it in my 
hand? if you took any box, it was not 
this one, and this is the one I hid under 
the leaves. What have von been at, 
Mab ?” ; 

“T don’t know. I took back the one I 
found. Oh, Dick, who could have put it 
there ?”" 

“T don’t care who did ; bat Ieare to get 
this in its place before he discovers the 
loss,"’ said Dick, indicating uncle John 
withanod. “And I thought i had got so 
safely out of that piekle. Oh, Mab, how 
could you make such a mistake ?” 

“Did T make a mistake, Dick ?” said 
Mab, with a bewildered air. “If so, it was 
no wonder, for, oh, so many strange things 
have happened! When can IT tell you 
about them? To-night—it must be = to- 
night!’ 

“Come out into the corridor after you 
are sent up to bed, Mab, and we can have 
a nice talk in the gallery. That'll do, 
won't it?’ 

‘*Beautifully, dear Dick,” said Mabel, 
looking so moved that the young fellow 
wondered what had occurred. But he only 
said, in a low tone— 

“You say vou found a box under the 
leaves and took it into uncle John’s room, 
Mab? Then that must be taken away at 
onee,”’ 

“Yes, for I certainly put one there. But” 
—lingering behind se that her uncle should 
not hear her next words—*‘but guess where 
I wasall last night, Diek 7" 

‘Last night? Why, bere, I should think! 
Where else could you be?" 

“T was here, Sut not in the house,” she 
answered, looking up at him. “The door 
was fastened when I got back from the 
pool, and i dared not ring, so I made up 
my mind to sit in the summer-house.” 

“Oh, Mab,’ interrupted Dick, quite 
startled, “how dreadful! You don’t mean 
to say you stayed out all night?” 

“Yes,” she said nodding, ‘and I should 
have been terribly frightened and perhaps | 
hurt by a rough sort of man who had 
turned into the grounds to sleep, but that, | 
in running away from him out of the littl 
green gate, I fortunately did so just as 
Lord Wynmore was passing along the 
road. It seems he was walking back from 
Lord Bilstone’s. I called out, ‘Save me, 
save me! And he was so kind, when he 
understood why I was not able to get in, 
and that I meant to sit in the arbor till 
daylight, that he actually walked about all 
those hours to protect me from danger. 
Oh, Dick, he is such a thorough gentle- 
man !"" 

Startled Dick could hardly repress an 
exclamation of dismay, surprise, and grati- 
tude intermingled. 

“My darling Mab!" he 
was all my fault—imine! 

“No; it was on account of something else | 
that I was too late to get in. Oh, Dick, it | 
has made wie feel so wretched; and if it is | 
not explained I shall never feel myself | 
again !” 

“Hush—they are stopping! Unels 








“And it 


said. 


John 


is looking round at us,”’ said Dick. rs 


“Yes. We can say nothing more till t 
night,” she added hurriedly. 


[rc BE CONTINUED, ] 
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weeks ago, when she was 2 I 


Russell, the hero of the most recent eo] 
ment, has been sent to prisom for marrying 
a child. 





_ Bric-a-Brac. 


Mournina, — The Israelites neither 
washed or anointed themselves during the 
time of mourning, which for a friend lasted 
seven days, and upon extraordinary os 
sions fora month. The Greeks and Rom 
ans spent the mourning peried fasting 
Black is by no means the universal em 
blem of gnef. White was used in moarn 
ing for the imperial family im Constant 
nople in3z3 A. D. White is the ordinary 
color in China; violet in Turkey, and 
brown in Ethiopia. White was the color 
in Spain until 149s. 

Tur Boyvs,—A late writer obeervwes that 
the expressions used by some bews and 
girls, if written as promeunced, would book 
like a foreign language. Specimens of 
hoys’ conversation like the following may 
be called short-hand talking: “Warejego 
lasnight 7" “Hadder skate 7” “Jertind 
the ice hard’ngood ?" “Yes, hard’ nough.” 
“Jer goerlone 7” “No; Bill’n Joe wenter 
long. “How late jer stay ?° ~Pastate.” 
“Lemmeknow whenyergoin, woneher? I 
wantter go'’nshowver how te siate.” 
“H—m, ficoodn't skate bettern wou I'd 
sell outn quit” “Well, we'll trverace. 
*nseefyer can.” . 


THe Cuinesk.—Chinese sailorwom leav 
ing port attract the attention of their divin 
ity by the loud beating of a gomg, the 
burning of fire-crackers and incense «ticks 
and casting food offerings in the water. 
All this is to ward off evil imfuences 


When starting on a vovage, they comsider 
it unlucky and the forerunner of fou 
weather to expectorate over the bow of 
their vessel. They have a strang: tastengne 


of painting eves on the bows of Uber craft, 
large and simall, which are sappesed 

have the gift of sight by the superstitious ; 
and when asked to explain the atility oft 
the practice, they stop further inquiry ‘ys 
responding, “Suppose nme have ewe, how 
can see ?” 

SPIDERS IN JAPAN.—The spiders in 
Japan are reported to resent the competi 
tion of telegraph thread spinners im an 
original and ettective manner. Spiders are 
one of the great obstacles to telegraphers 
in Japan. Filling the trees alomg the lime, 
these insects spin their welts between the 
earth, the wires, the post, the imulators 
and the trees. When these wires become 
wet with dew, they constitute a gee«l com 
ductor, and the lines are found te be om 
connection with the earth. The only 
method of obviating this incomvembemce is 
by employing brooms of bamle te brush 
away the webs But as the spaders are 
more active than the workmen emplowed 
in this work, the difficulty is met Ue leas 
serious, 

Bap Writrine.—Horace Greelew weed to 
write a miserable serawl Ome daw he 
sent the following to the Iowa Pre« (\« 
sociation —“I have waited till longer wait 
ing would seem discourteous, and now 
decide that I cannot attend vour Press 
meeting next June, as LT would da I find 
sO many cares and duties pressing om me 
that, with the weight of I few 
obliged to decline any invitation that takes 
me over aday’s journey from home” rat 
of this the recipients, in comsultation as 
sembled, made—“I have wonderet a 
along whether any squirt had demoed the 


Years, 


seandal about the President meeting Jar 
in the woods on Saturday I have how 
carrots, and R. KR. ties more than ! 

move with eight steer If eels are blighted 
dig them early. Any insinuatiem that 
brick ovens are dangerous te hams gives 
me the horrors.’ 

Tue Ovat A gow! old missionmar 
being vexed with the heathen beeaus.t 
beleved that who ever set ‘ : J 
ney on mitile-luaeck nt the . Ug testa 
days would come to grief, det > 
cure them of the SU perstitieens t I 
this purpose he pave out that om t next! 
eccurrence of the festal dav he sl i «t 
ona journey upon his 1 T si 
sioned greatexciterment, and a lary 
eourse of the natives assenmitlest to se 
start. He mounted his nm 


the mule = mi se 


Unfortunately 


hole, anal fe-ll te thie eurt ‘ 


lence as seriously to i re } This «of 
course confirmed the heathen int rau 
Stition, and so cisere«litest the tnisstemar 
that he lost all influenmee with? \. al 
was obliged to leave the country The - 
son Which this missionary story teaches is 
obvious. Should one give his lads ‘ea 
opal engagement ring, almost any mis! 
tune which should chance te happen t. her 
might be taken as a pred of U ring * 


baneful inthuence. 
Ture GRate.—The 


*\e * 
super = sf 


ageshang in classic profusion around evers 
bar of the wrate. Many fire ghiers. wit 
out so much as a thought om Une su je t of 
Causation, are still ii he halniol paacing 
the poker against the top bar, im Ure belief 
that it Willi tiianet tlie fire irae At 
Directly the flame springs forth from am 
the Veoltarse 2) ee ascenlitne 

brits } i 

Kihew that w l miane Ue fir i al 
if . a! ‘ 

VA + . 
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THE LETTER B. 





BY eu. *. LOG 





Package of letters teader and sewert, 
Stamped with the letter B, 

A® pure as the one eho wrut+ them 
Has she forgetion me * 

The walks and talks in the moonlight 
Masi aod waltz and @#hirl,; 

Hed lips that were made tor i resea, 
Sweep of a golden ceri. 


All through one merry sem@mer 
This mystic letter B, 

Kested content within my life 
Much did it mean to we 

(M meetings wader the gasiight, 
A kiss anda loving glance. 

Words sweet as far-off music 


Ah’ nights that were made for loving, 
Aud love 
fud passionate pals at parting, 
Just there the sammer balt.. 
Vet mv heart still bears the preseare 
«of that lowed letter BK, 
tnd l«ked are its love-bound portals 
That letter is the key 
re OSS -— C—O 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


BY THE AUTUOR OF “‘LIKEK UNTO A STAR,” 


wasin the waltz, 





““BRUNA'S STORY,” “A GIRL’S DE 


Sralk,”’ “‘TWICK MAR 


KIED,"’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—[CONTINUED.] 


tHE drew Adelaide Elmore down ints 
\ the chair from which she herself hed 
i risen, and sank down on a stool at her 
feet, leaniog her beautifal tired nead agat:st 
her Knee, 

With ber heart beating a littie nore quick- 
ly than usual, Addie waited, and by-and-by 
in the stillness of the litthe firelit room, 
Maud bean to tell the story which Addie 
bad so often tonyged to bear, and which 
sounded so sad and sorrowful when spoken 
in Maud's low, pathetic voice, and e:mpha- 
sized by the iiserv in ber sweet, dark 
eves. 

And, aave her brother's guilt, Maud hid 
ntuing fronbher, She told herofa great 
sacrifice nade for ber by one who loved 
ber, of her promise, so freely given, to re- 
ward that sacrifice by the devotion of ber 
life, ofthe love which she bad given to an- 
olber,. 

Sue told her of ber struggle to keep ber 
troth plight, ofthe letter which told them 
thacthe inan to whom she bad promised 
fealty was dead, and of ber marriage; and 
ifshe teuebed but lightiy on this topic, 
Addie guessed that i was because she 
could not dwell upou m—her voice faltered 
and tailed ber when she tried to speak of 
her busband’s goxulness and tenderness: 
and when she told of the bitter awakening 
from her dreamy of happloess, the words 
died upon ber lips, and tue beautiful bead 
sank lowerand imore heavily on Addie’s 
knees, 

Wien she bad ceased to speak there was 
along silence in the iittle -oom. She tad 
sald nothing of what passed between her 


and Deetor Blake, and it seemed as if she 
eou.d not foree herself to pollute ber lips 
With the recital of the hideous love which 
Was Worse than Oiilterest hate; Lut Ad-tle 
guessed inach. Her OUright eves were not 
heen solely for crochets and quavers, and 


accidentais and siarps, and @he had been 


juick to see what Maud bad uot berself ob- 
~ Vevl. 
Sue felt too Keenly whala terrible insult 
shad beer ito Maul, ty the proud, sensi- 
‘woman who, if she had left ber bus- 
band, lowed lem so deeply and truly. She 
(wonder al the agony Ofshame which 
~ tisuflered, aud wineh had lef{ her 
s) Worn atl spent and exhausted; vut to 
ber cles s balanced judgment tbere 
was Dut * Tight course for her to pursue, 
but e Wa repairing the wrong she 
“ido 
“Addie Maud’s low pathetic tones 
broke (he silence at last. “Tell ine what to 
da.”’ 

Addie besitate.. 

“You will oot be angry with me, Maud?” 


she sail geully, pulling away the golden 

hair from tue burning throobing brow 

Which rested so wearily agaiust ber face. 
“Angry, Addie! With toe only triend I 


have?" 

“Notthbe only friend, dear; vou have 
inany if you would only let them be your 
friends.”’ : 

“Not now. Even ‘Se would turn from 


me now,”’ Maud said faintiv, as the words< 
bernest Blake bad spoken came back to ber 
with frest pain in the recollection. 
“Hetarn from you, Maud ? 
band! Try tim, dear,” Addie said with 
ft and sue felt the sudden start 


mit bold ies, 
amd .remorof the iitthe cold band in her 


own 
There was another little silence which 
Acadie broke, 
“Maud,”’ she said gently, “I bave never 
oved anvone, but Il have wondered some- 
ew at the ss aod power and fe of 
4 Z 4 id 
~ ~~ x 
" - a * 
' - ” Zz | 4 
at it has see-ned more Like ten years than 
ne, bul alter a ulvY twelve short monutus 


have pemsed, and love that 
vive such a space of ti 


oould 
ne a6 that 


ms sur- 
is «pot 
wortuy cle Laine. 


Your bus | 
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“Bat it bas been — with such base 
ingratitede,”” Maud whispered. 

“It can bear the test,”” Addie replied with 
a ey flush suddenly rising iu ber face. 
“Maud, in your place; shall | tell you what 
I should think ?" 

“Teli me, Addie.” 

“I should think whatever wrong ny bus- 


and respect, that even if he bad tailed in lis 
duty——"" 
“He did not fail,"” Maud eaid quickly. 

“Even it be bad failea,"” continued Miss 
Elmore with a little smile, “that was no 
reason I should fail in mine, from which 
nothingin the world eould abscive me, 
that whatever he had done I owed him al- 
legiance, that nothing could release me 
from the duties and obligations of my mar- 
riage vows,” 

They were daring words spoken witha 
beating beart, for the speaker knew Maud’s 

ide, Lut bravely uttered and felt to the 
inmost depths of the brave, true beart of 


herself, knew s» weil what 
rather what love should be, and took s 
lofty a view ofthe duties they owed each 
ober who knelt side by side at the a-tar 
and exchanged the vows which so many 
take s carelessly and break se lightiy. 

And as Maud beard the words they sipote 
upon ber heart like blows. 

Addie was right; sibe hal sinned inmost 
grievously, nost cruelly, she was t Diane 
far nore than be; be had vielded to a great 
temptation and bad repented promptly. On 
yes he had repented; viten and often she 
had wondered at the shade upon his brow, 
the passionate remorseful tenderness which 
now and then marked bis manner; wile 
she for a whole long vear she bad cherished 
her anger and resentment against biin; sire 
bad stifled every prompting to p irdon which 
bad come int) ber heart; she had thrown 
aside ber Gulies, she bad lef! ber busband 
to loneliness and sorrow, sbe bad failed in 
ber work. 

He had sinned under great provocation, 
she bad sinned in old blwd, and hai 
bugged her ein to ner heart. Her sin! ber 
sins, for thev were tinany; oidness, ingrat- 
tude, cherished anger. 

All her love for ber husband, which she 
bad tried eo vainly to stifle, came back 
her beart, warming it iut) passionate ten- 
derness once more. 

Hitherto, wien the vearning to see him, 
to have sone tidings of bin nad come Ip 
ber, sbe bad forced hersei{ t pul i from 
ber, and bad thoagitt of Arnold's suffering 
and the sacrifice he had made, and the re 
ward of which he had been cheatei; but 
now she remembered nothing Lut Ivor's 
love tor ber, and all he too bad borne at 
her hands. 

Addie’s brave, truthiul words had found 
a ready echo in ber heart; she had always 
taken a high view of the obligations of usar- 
ried life; she bad always believed that the 
disloyalty of one does not absolve the otuer 
trom loyaitv—that because one breaks his 
or her vows is no reason why the other 
should be exempt. 

And yet, bolding such precepts as these, 
believing In them firmly, what bad ber 
practice been? She had judged her hus- 
band with the sharpest judgment, she had 
left him in the crueliest anxiety and doubt. 
Could be in bis turn forgive, she wondered 
cr would be ineasure lo ther as she lad 
measured to him? 

Buteven if he did; since Ler duty was 
clear before her, she must wriiet> lLi:m; she 
would tell bin something of he rs errow and 
penitence, met all, ah, mot ali—sie could 
never tell all she felt!—iand she would ask 
bin bumble ifsbe might go beck to the 
bome She Lad left so recklessly, t> the love 
and forbearance she seemed to have for- 
felted. 

Sie lifted ber head from its resting place 
on Addie’s Knee, and feebly raised herself 
and stood erect, steadving her steps by ber 
hand on tbe back of achair. Her tace was 
still Dicodless and hayyard, Dut the stony 
look Of borror had taded from il, and there 
was a look alinostof peace in the sweet, 
dark eyes. ; 

“Thank you, Addie!" she said gently, in 
avery low voice, and Addie understood all 
the word conveyed, for she sprang to her 
feet and caught Maud’s hand in both bers, 
looking at her with an April face of smiles 
and tears. 


eagerly. 


“I will write,” Maud said faintly. “Ad- 


me agai: ?"’ 





be it. Perbaps it will be best.” 

She brought writing materials and placed 
| them: upon the tavle. She ‘had already 
| (ghted the gas, andthe room was bright 
| with its light end that of the fire. 
| Maud sat down at the table, and took up 
| the peu in ber trembling littl band; as she 
| did so, she recalled vividly that last letter 
sve had written to ber husband—the letter 
| » Be given to lim after sue bad gone away 

the letter wiiich told Liin she Lad left wim 
for ever. 

Se iilted ber sad eyes half-unconscious! v 
and glanced round the room. She almost 
expected to see the dainty boudoir in which 


sbe bad written that last letter, the co «tiv 
lurniture, the silkers bangings, Origtite ned 
by the chili, cold light of the spring su 
- - . cra rs a 
ba 4 v 
~ ‘i ” me = 
ta “a A ~ 
ia 1 peeoait “x 
| And if that letter of farewell and hur 
ciation had been diffleuit to write,i!f she 
| bad besitated and faltered over uu, how 
much tnore difficult was this one! How 


i bard it was to Say that she bad erred and 


| was bent stadioasly over the 


band bad dune ine, I owed him obedience | 


| bave suffered 


ee 


the girl who, although she had never loved | 
love was, or. 














| sinned, and that she had prayed for for- 


venus 

eddie had taken up a book arid bad seated 
herself in a low chair by the fire; ber face 
in her 
anxiety to vent Maud feeling any em- 
evanmiunedl ~y but she was not reading. 
What romance, what bistory could be so 
interesting as this one in which she hersel! 
bad taken rt? What heroine could be 
more beautiful than Maud? Who could 
more? Poor Maud! Poor 
pretty, golden -haired Maud ! 

Ounce oe twice, glancing covertly over tle 
top of ber book at Mau.!, she saw that the 
sheet of writing r lay fair and virgin 
before her; as yet t little shaking hand 
had n& traced one line, one word upon it. 
It seemed if Maud were hardly equal to 
the effort, for as she lifted ber eyes and met 
Addie’s fixed enquiringly upon it, she 
forced a tremulous smile Ww ber white lips. 

“I can’t do it, Lean’t do i,"" she mur- 
mured faintly. ‘Addie, I dare not write w 
him !"’ 

Addie soothed and sympathized, but her 
sympathy -lid not give Maud the courage 


| she lacked; she sat looking white, haggard, 


and despairing, with the pen in ber tre:b- 
ling fingers and the paper before her, until 
Addie bersel/ almost despairea. 

It was fully an bour before she could 
nerve bersel! to the effort, and then the few 
lines she wrote were so unsteadily penned 
an to be nardiy legible. They were very 
few; sbe hat put forward no plea for pardon 
she had urged no sorrow: she had said only 
this— 

Your wife hardly dares to write to you, 
Ivor. Will you come to Ler, or may she go 
t) you, dear?” 

She folded it with unsteady fingers and 
slipped it int» the envelope, but when she 
Lok the pento address the .etter, it fell 
frm her nerveless fingers, and she sank 
back faint and tre:mbiing in every limb. 

IT can’t do it,” she murmured. “Addie, 
write it for me, dear.” 

And Addie did so, thus unthinkingly 
narring the victory she had won when she 
induced Maud t» write the letter frow 
wien both boped so much. 

And the letter went, and the days 

nm Dut Drought po answer to the pathetic 


appeal. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

rQRHE davs passed on until ten days had 
come and gone since the letter bad 

been pusted, bat no reply bad ceime. 
At firs: Maud bad been patient; she had 
tried to work at her sketches, to perform 
Ler usual duties, to eat and drink and sieep; 
but when a week had passed, Adddie’s 
tender, svyuupatlizing eves saw how her 


| face changed and saddened—how a great, 


yearning hunger cane into her hollow 
eyes—bow ber lips quivered and her hands 
sie kK. 

She grew strangely nervous, ton; even 
the usual sound in the house tnade her 
start; a strange footstep in the passage 
‘drained the color from her cheeks and lips, 
@ Strauge voice brought her little hand 
suarply to her heart, as if sue felt a sudden 
pain (bere. 

During Addie’s absence at the High 
School she sat, listless and idle, trying in 
vain to devote herself to ber work—to paint, 
lo sew, and succeeding only in restlessly 
mmeving about tne little rooms, making 
futile aliem);ts ai e:mp!oying herself, and 
starting and treubling at every sound. 

lt was pitiful to see her, Addie thought 


| when she came bome—to see how for her 


“You are guing to him, Mau?” she said | 


die, bow can I tell that he will care to see | 


friend's sake she tried to disyzuise her su fler- 
ing and suspense; how she tried to talk 
a’wrut trivial matters, breaking off so:ne- 
times in the midst of a sentence, with a 
wilh! look of expectation in her eyes; and 
how, by-and-by, that would die out, and 
ieave only a blind blank look of despair. 

A-idie guessed how intensely she was 
suffering by ber own anxiety. 

She, tor Maud’s sake, was keenly interes- 
tedia the answer to the letter which they 
were &) anXiousiy expecting, but of course 
her suspense was far less than Maud’s; yet 
she—bright, busy, practical Addie—even 
began to grow thin, and nervous, and ex- 
pectant, and to feel a keen sense of disap. 
pPeintment when Maud's wan, despairing 
face met hers on her return home, and the 
days sped away bringing no white missive 
bearing peace and reconciliation. 

They did not speak of the disappoint- 
nent to each other; Maud never mentioned 
it, and Addie did not like todo so; each 
must have seen the other's suspense and 


. _ anxiety, but perbaps cach telt that talking 
“You are going to write, dear? Well, so | 


it over could not improve matters. 
Sometimes at night Addie, waxki from 
her sound beailtiful sluinbers, saw Maud‘s 


| wide open eyes shining in the sinal! color- 
_ less face, and knew that her nights were 

sicepiess and unrestful, and she began 
| seriously to tear for her health, 


Mand’s thougnts were bitter ones in these 
days of ear'y summer; she telt that her 
busband bad condemned her, that forgive- 
ness was impossible to him, that his love 
had failed under so severe atest; once or 
tw'ce it crossed ner that perhaps Ernest 
Blake's words had been true, and that be 
believe! her to be infamous; but that 

azht was but transient, it made her 
cheeks burn and her eyes flash for a ino- 
neut, bul the next it passed asswiftiv as 


“ “Orne Ivor was of too noble and 

r a nature to barbor such a 
~ “as 6 4 ne during these terri 
avs al t was small wonder if she 


past, over the sweetness 


mutual ve, Over the happiness 


+ 





feet his ties meet hers again in love, she 
would willingly a bér life, the life 
— w a weary biirden now. 
ér whole soul — ed hang him with « 
earning which could not SU ppreased; 
Jne left’ heartbroken and hopeless iu the 
face of this silence which it seemed was 
never to be broken. 

The days grew into weeks but it remained 
unbroken; Maud, beating ber heart out 
against this impenetravlie silence, felt like 
a bird beating itself to death against the 
bars of the cage. 

The sunshine seemed unbearable, the 
sweet June roses, attainable in Calton 

vare then, bad lost their fragrance; she 
feit that if the winter haa beeu upon the 
earth, with its chill winds and grey skies 
and storm, that she would bave heeded it 
leas; but the sunshine, the of the 
birds In the little enclosure see: to mock 
her inisery. 

In after years she wondered often that 
she had not gone mad. 

No misery that she bad suffered in the 
past equalled the desolation of these suunner 
days. Her anguish at her brothers sin 
her grief at Gwendoline’s death, all taded 
int» insignificance before this anguish, 

Those were but pin-pricks, this was a 
sword-thrust. Even ber inisery at xnow- 
ing that Lord Dereham had deceived her 
was a nothing w that aroused by the 
thought that she bad lost his love, that be 
had rejected ler prayer. 

There was no roouw In her heart, or woun- 
ded pride, it was too full of anguish and 
suffering. 


“Dear if you went to him,” Addie whis. 
pered gently one night,when she had awak- 
ened to find Maud lying wide awake on hur 
pillows, ber slender form shaken with sobs, 
teariess, dreadful sobs. And she never 
forgot the misery of the voice which an- 
swered ber, although it was but a whisper. 

“It would be much easier to die!’? Maud 
murmured with white lips. “So much 
easier to die !"’ 

And as the days passed, and Maud droop- 
¢d more aud more, and ber slender figure 
grew yet more slender, and her eyes ap- 
peared ali the larger and darker from the 
size of the simall, white face, it seemed tw 
Adelaide Elmore tbat this easy solution 
would not linger inuch in the coming. 

And yet it wasso simple a thing wkich 
caused this silence—merely Maud’s treimb- 
ling fingers which had prevented ber froin 
addressing the letter to her husband ! 

If she baa written the address, the path- 
etic little letter would not bave been let: 
unread, unopened, di rded, in the anx- 
iety and distress of inind Lord Derebam’s 
househoid was suffering just then. 

June passed and “—_ ca:ne,—a bot, sul- 
try month, airless and stifling, cloudless, 
and dry. Even in the country, under green 
trees and on soft turf, the beat was intense; 
in London it was almost intolerabie, 

The small zooms of the ill-ventilated 
houses in Calton Square were dreadful to 
Maud, who all ber life long had been used 
to large, airy rooms and sweet, tresh coun- 
try air; and sometiines it seemed to ber she 
could wear it no longer, as if she must run 
out into the streets away froin the crowded 
city, back to the sweetness and treedow of 
Ivyboline. 


All bope of heariog from ber husband 
had died out of her heart now; she no longer 
looked for a letter, she barely treimbied at a 
strange icutstep or voice, 

A strange apathy seemed to weigh upon 
her. She seldom spoke, she never siniled, 
she did not touch ber pencil or paint brush; 
Addie doubted if she bad the physical 
strength toapply bersel! to anything, she 
wasso weak and debilitated. 

She made no complaint, however, she 
was verv gentie and patient; but one morn- 
ing Addie bad found ber lying in a dead 
faint on the floor of the sitting room, and 
had been urging ber constantly ever sirce 
to have medical aid. 

But Maud had laughed lightly as she 
refused, and soinetiines when she was alone 
she would look at the littie slender hand o1 
which the wedding-ring bung so loosely, 
and sinile to berseif with a sorrowful air of 
satisfaction. 

One evening they were sitting together in 
the littie sitting-rooim, at the close of the 
not, sultry day; the window was wide open, 
and Addie bad been playing softly and 
languidly. It was too hot for anything but 
the dreausness of Mendelssohn's Lieder, she 
bad said when she Degan to play, and now 
she had left the piano and had sat down on 
a stool at Maud’s feet, and they had been 
silent for a space. 

“Addie,”’ Maud said gently; “do you not 
wonder a little atiny idleness? Are you 
not ashamed that 1 bave left all the bread- 
winning to you lately, dear?” 

“You have not, Maud; besides, you are 
bot well.”’ 

“All the more reason tnat I should work 
betore 1 am not able to doso any longer,” 
Maud saii quietly. “Bytl bave thought 
of that day, Addie, and I think, provided 
for it.”’ 

She paused for a inoment, then went ou 
softiy, simoothing the pretty wavy hair 
which rippled so prettily on Addie’s brow. 

“Yesterday, while you were at school, 
Addie—oh, bow pleasant it is to have you 
home for a long holiday now—Mrse, Welford 


| sold for mea ring which I chanced to bave 


whieh Seemed to have passed away froin | 


ber lor ever. 
Never had she 


loved Lord Dereham as 
she loved 


him now, with such passion, | 
| Such tenderness; she felt sometimes as if to | almost sharply in her distress. 


on my finger when I left—home,” how the 
Ow sweet voice faltered as it uttered the 
word. “It wasa valuable ring, one of Ds 
gifta, and she brought me quite a large 
sum, Addie, more than kind Mr. Viner 
could have given me for six montb’s work! 
So there will be plenty of money fr & 
little while, Addie, and—and it won't be 
needed, I think, for longer than a little 
while.’’ 

“Don’t, Maud, you burt me,” Addie said 










































“Do 1?” Mand said gently. “You ought 
to be giad, dear, notsorry. It isa relief to 
tell you how glad [ feel at the thought that 
soon its weariness will be over. I had so 
many happy years,” she added, looking 
dreamily over the «dusty, parched little en- 
closure which lay before the window,*years 
full of all Finds of good and pleasant things 
and they nade me unfitted for the surrow- 
ful ones when they came.” 

“But the sorrowful ones will soon be 
over; perbaps, Maudie,” Adelaide Eimore 
said gently, her grey eves dim with tears 
which she would not let fall. 

Maud shook her head wearily as it rested 
against the tall back of her chair. 

“1 do not think so, dear: I ain too tired 
to even hope so,”’ she answered gently. **] 
think ] can only look forward to rest now; 
it seeins the on y thing worth having.” 

She changed her tone as she went on, 
and spoke more lightly, although it seemed 
to her listener that the lightness and play- 
tulness were even sadder to hear than the 
quiet hopeless intonation which had precs- 
ded them, 

“I got through quite a lot of business, 
Addie, yesterdny,” she said. “Shall I tell 
you about it, dear? I wrote a long letter w 
my busband, which you will send him 
when Iam no longer here. I told him 
among other things, Addie, a little of your 

ness to ine, and | asked him in mem- 
ory of that goudness, to bea friend to you 
in the futare—to take a little care of tho 
generous girl who took such careof his wile 
when, through ber own sin, she was triend- 
lees! You are such a lonely littte woman, 
Addie, that I, although you are so inde. 
pendent, should be glad to think bat you 
bad an influential friend such as he will be 
to you.” 

“As you both will be, Maudie,” whis- 
pered Addie through her gathering tears. 

“And my father too will be your friend, 
Addie, for iny sake at first and then tor 
your own,” Maud continued soltiy. “He is 
angry with me now, and justly so, but 
however angry people are, they always for- 
give the dead—they always forgive the 
dexd! I could never tell them, Addie,” she 
went onfburriedly,after a moiment’s silence, 
“if 1 tried for hours, days, weeks, what you 
have been to me, all that vou bave been to 
me, I cannot tuank you, Addie, but I think 
of your goodness always. It—nay, don’t 
stop me, dear! the tears won’t hurt me, and 
l am glad, very glad, that I cannot speak 
of it without tears.”’ 

There were tears in the sweet dark eyes 
as she spoke, the first Addie had seen there 
for weeks now, and sbe put her fragile littie 
hand on the bright brown head resting 
againet her knee. 

“Aud ifever he should speak to you of 
me, Addie, ithe should ever speak of the 
wite who repaid nis love so ill, tell him that 
I loved bim truly, with all my beart, and 
that my last thought was of hun. You will 
tell him ?’’ 

**Yes, I will tell him,’ Addie answered 
softiv, with anew resolve and deterimina- 
tion in her heart, which she would no doubt 
have carried into effect if it had been necus- 
sary, but it was not. 

Suddenly, when they had ceased to speak 
for some time, a voice broke the stillness of 
the summer evening, and nade Maud start 
to her feet with a wild gleain in her eye, 4 
wild hope at ber heart. Addio also rose, 
and stood looking at her in astonishinent, 
as after standing a minute, as if turned to 
stone, she ran to the door, flung it open, 
and ran wildiy out into the little passaye. 

A inan, standing in earnest colloquy with 
Mrs, Wilford’s servant, turned quickly at 
sight of her, and his face cleared of a beavy 
cloud of anxiety which tad overshadowed 
it. Maud caught his arm and drew him 
into the little sitting room, closing the door 
behind them. 


*You have come for me?’’ she murinur- 
ed with a strange, wild look in ber eves, 
“He sent you- -be sent you, did not he?”’ 

“I have come for you, my lady,’’ Nicholas 
said gravely, glancing round the little room 
and at Addie, who stood transfixed with as- 
tonishinent. “Can your ladysip* acevin- 
pany me at once?’”’ 

Something in his tone and in his look, 
something of grave: comparison and ity 
made Maud look a: him with a wild af- 
fright. 

“What isit? What has happened? The 
earl is ill !’’ she said breathlessly, all the 
rush of color tading from her cheeks, the 
light from her hollow eves. 

**Hia lordslip is very ill, my lady,’’ he 
answered gravely and coldly. “We have 
been very anxious. We feared we would 
not disoover your ladyship until too late.’ 

**Too late!” she breathed rather than ut- 
tered, her white lips so dry and parched 
that further speech was iinpossible. 

Nicholas saw her anxiety: but he was too 
faithtul and devoted a servent easily to for- 
give his lord’s ve mae ° 

“His lordship’s condition is most preca- 
rious, There was an accident, and—but if 
your ladyship will be so good as to come 
with me, 1 nave a carriage here.” 

“I will come! I will come!’ she said 
faintly again; but steod helplessly still for 
a@ tnoment as if too dazed or to bewildered 
to move; but Adelaide, who had heard 
what bad passed, hurriedly brought her 
some covering for her head,—it was tov 
waru a night for a wrap—and Maud turned 
to accompany Nicholas. 

On the threshold she stopped 


and, turn- 
ing. caught Addie for a 


mo:nent 1 per 


Artseé 
Addie, pra r M whispere 
almost inaudit Pray for bh ana—f 
ine? ; 
And before Addie could answer tliey 


were gone, and she was alone in the littie 
room, which seemed so strangely enipty 
without Maud, that excited and tremulous, 
the little :nusic-mistress sat down 











burst into tears,a very unusual weakness 
in the bright, re little professor. 

“If be dies it will kill her,” she thought 
to herself, with a sharp pang of pity and 
sorrow at ber heart, “And that ian looked 
so grave and sad! Aud he spoke so sor- 
rowfully about being too late! Can it be 
that they have not bad her letter? Can it 
be that al! this time, whea { have thought 
of a only as cruel, he has been unhappy 
too ” 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


F NICHOLAS, in bis fidelity to bis mas- 
ter, had cherisned many an ankind 
thought against the woman who had 

rought such soffering and sorrow in re. 
turn for love and tenderness, he could not 
cherish them long when be saw the anguish 
which looked out of Maud's great, soimbre- 
louking eyes, the piteous quivering of her 
pallid lips, although she bravely repressed 
every other sign ol agitation, 

She had desired him by a gesture to en- 
ter the carriage with her, and as they drove 
through the airless, sultry night, her eyes 
questioned him pitifully, asking mutely 
what ber parched and quivering lips could 
not force themsel ver to utter. 

His own words were few and w the point 
he was too deeply moved to be garrulous, 
too anxious to let her see how great his anx- 
iety was. 

Ard Dereham was very ill she learned, 
as they drove swiltly through the summer 
night, through the lighted squares and 
streets until they reached a busier thorough- 
fare where they were forced to drive more 
slowly. 

He had wet with a serious accident some 
weeks ago in London; be had been severel v 
burned, but it was wore trom the effects of 
the shock to the system and disregard oi 
proper care that be was suffering now. 

He had left his bed before his hurts were 
healed, and he bad traveled to Berkeley, 
where his strength had givel) way, and 
where he had lain ever since at [vyholine 
under Dovtor Kinsley’s care but for which, 
Nicholas saia with a shaken voice and as 
nist before bis eyes, he would not have 
been alive now. 

“And we are going to Ivyholme?’’ Maud 
said faintiv. 

“Yor, my lady. 
may be in time!” 

*Why—why did you not send for me 
before?’’ the poor woman said, looking 
over at hin with mute, upbraiding eves. 

“Wedid not know your ladyship’s a- 
dress,’”’ Nicholas said, stiffening at once as 
he reinetnbered the long fruitless search, 
the mouths of anxiety which bad 80 seri- 
ously impaired his lord’s strength that he 
was unable to resist the ravages of the lever 
which had followed his neglected burts. 

‘But [ wrote,’ Maud said faintly as the 
carriage passed into Waterloo Station, where 
the lamps were lighte!, and busy porters 
and waiting travellers jostied exch other on 
the platform, ‘1 wrote, Nicholas!” 

“Your ladysbip wrote 7?” repeated Nicho- 
las, gazing at ber with eyes full of ainaze- 
ment, and soinething nut unlike incredu- 
ilty. “His lordship did not receive the 
letter, I ain sure, unless——" 

The carriage had stopped, and they were 
obliged to alight. An expresstrain at Whit- 
field was due to leave in tive minutes, and 
Nicnolas hurriedly explained that a special 
would be in readiness for theui there to 
take them on to Berkeley. 

Maud was quite passive, she seemed not 
to act of ber own volition, Bbuttoallew Nich- 
olas to take the lead and followed it, 

He secured a coumpartinent for her use, 
and carefully inade every arranyetnent for 
her comfort, and Maud was too anxious 
and pre-occupied to notice that his manner 
bad changed strangely within the last few 
ininutes, and without losing an atom of its 
perfect respect had grown gentler. 

As they sped through the peaceful coun- 
try, over which the soluinn hush of even- 
ing rested, Maud loo!"ed over at her hus- 
band’s faithiul friend, with wide sorrowtul 
eyes, 

“Are you sure the earl did pot bave a 
letter froin ine?” she said in a low tone. 

“fam quite sure,” Nicholas answered 
promptly. “My lady,if he had, it would 
bave spared him imuch bitter suffering; he 
would not be, I am sure, so ili as he is now 
save for his anxiety and distress.’’ 

“And I wrote,” she said passionately, “I 
wrote, and all this time a 

She paused, tniserable as she was, his 
words had brought a sudden wartth to her 
heart. Perhaps, after all, he did not hate 
ber as she h feared, 

“May Task when your ladyship wrote?” 
Nicholas asked gently. 

“Some weeks, wouths ago, it seems 
years,”’ she said passionately, trembling, as 
she thought of the terrible time. 

“There has been no letter,”? Nicholas said 
in a troubled voice; ‘‘no letter.’ 

“And the earl has wished for ma?’’ the 
trembling wo:nan said, with an eayer light 
in the dark eyes which were fixed so plead- 
ingly on his face, 

“More than words can tell, my 
Nicholas answered with a tremor in his 
grave voice. “There has not been a imvo- 
ment when bis lordship has not longed for 
you.”’ 

” She held out her shaking 


Heaven grant that we 





lady,’’ 


little hand to 


bitm. 

“Tf you knew what good those words do 
me,” she said unsteadily, “you would un 
ferstand why I cannot thank 
rie KnNOWS tiiat I a . bith wy 7 fe 
added eayer ® Be ; 

Nicholas shook his head; the eays - 


died out of Maud’s eyes 
beseechingly. 
“His lordsbip wes not consciousgwhen | 
left bin, my lady,” he said ratber huskily. 
“Ab! She fell heavily back upon the 


ne idOked at him 


and i cushions, a great despair in her eyes as they 
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rested on bim; and they sped on silently 
through the quiet country over which ibe 
soft fair summer night was creeping, cover- 
Ing it with a gentle peace and reat, 

Anxious, terribly anxious as Nicholas 
was, be omitted none of the attentions 
which were Lady Dereham’s due, and 
which ne might well be excused for forget- 
ting under the circurnstances, especially as 
Maud beeded nothing in her absorbing 
anxiety. She sat quite still asthey sped on, 
but the restlessness and anguish in her eyes 
were piti‘ul to see,and Nicholas found 
himaeil forgiving her even for his lord's 
suffering, as be saw how great her own 
was, 

At Whitefield the special train was wait- 
ing and a telegram for Nicholas, who glanc- 
ed at it eagerly; but whatever ita contents, 
they did not give him any comfort, and he 
did not show it to bis mistress, 

Presentiv, as they went swiftly on, 
through the oscillations of the quick little 
train, she turned to him. , 

“How did you know —bow did you know 
where I was?’ abe said faintly. 

“Doctor Kinsley sabre 4 a line this 
morning,’’ be answered quietiv. “It just 
said that vour ladvship was at the address 
at which I found you, It was not signed,” 

‘How long has the earl been ili?’”” Maud 
faltered then. ‘Tell me of it, Nicholas, It 
seeins as if my heart must break with the 
suspense.”’ 

“lt is some weeks ago now, iny lady, 
Nicholas answered sorrowfally. «tis lord- 
ship has been out of bealth for some inonshs, 
and did not take proper care, and some 
weeks ago in Londen there was a fire at 
one of thetheatres. His lordship was there, 
It was the iirst night of Mr. Asher’s play, 
and his lordship bad promised the young 
gentioman to yo, and the theatre was very 
full, When the fire broke out there was a 

nic, but my lord, as you weil know, my 
ady,’’ the nan added with tears in his eyes, 
—grave, middle-aged nan as he was,—‘*was 
not ..fraid, and be helped to save so tnany 
people, ana when one man had falien sul- 
located with the smoke, ny lord would go 
back for him! He brougut him out, my 
lady—it was then that be got burnt—and 
saved his lite, Heaven grant he may not 
have given his own as the price of its 
sa e:y.”’ 

His voice faltered and failed; the tears 
rolied down his face, lined and bvaggard 
with many night's watching of the iaster 
be loved so well and served so taithiully; 
but no tears caine to the reliet of the burn- 
ing, aching eyes of the unhappy wife, and 
whenever Nicholas glanced at ber during 
the last bour of that sorrowful journey,they 
were wide open and dilatea, with a blank, 
iniserable look of despair. 

Asthey entered Berkeley Station, very 
quiet and deserted now, Maud rose eagerly, 
and left the train without waiting for assint- 
ance, Barnes, looking pale and anxious, 
was on the platforin, and Maud ran w hii, 
caught his hands in hers, and looked up 
into his face with mute and piteous ques. 
tions, in the light of the station lamps, 

Tne man tried to speak, but either his 
tidings were too sorrowful, or the sight of 
Maud, whom he had known froin ber baby- 
hood, 80 changed and pallid in her black 
serge gown, distressed him too much; he 
turned fron her, with a choked back sob, 
and brushed bis band across bis eyes. A 
low, faintery broke from her white lips; 
fora moment she staggered and seemed 
about to fall, 

‘*He is not dead!’’ Nicholas said hoarsely. 

“Mo, no, nor worse,”’ Barnes said quickly. 
‘There is a carriage bere, Miss Maud.’’ 

The little town was quiet as the wheels of 


Doctor Kinsley’s brougham woke the 
echoes of the deserted street. In one or 
two of the windows lights were burning. 


As they drew up at the iron gates of Ivy- 
holu:e, midnight chimed, twelve solemn 
strokes broke the stillness of the night. 
here were lights burning in many of the 
windows of the old red-brick house, gleain- 
ing through the mantling ivy and shining 
in the lattice panes; but, notwithstanding 
the cheerful illumination, there was a 
strange solemnity about the quiet house, 
perhaps from ite very quietness and the 
hashed stillness which surrounded it. The 
hall door was wide open, and Maud saw a 
girl’s slender figure waiting in the lightea 
hall; and as she passed up tothe house she 


was vaguely conscious of the fragrance of | 


flowers, sweet and heavy in the summer 
air. 

As she entered the house,—the dear old 
house which she bad last left a bride, in the 
flush and pride of her wedded bappiness,— 
there was nothbought of that day in Maud’s 
mind; ber one thought now wasof and for 
her husband. 

But Millie Harrison thought of that au- 
tumnu morning when the bright sunshine 
had tallen on Maud’s shimmering robes 
and radiant beauty, and alinost wondered 
it this pale, wan woman in her black gown 
could be the saine who had gone away on 
that bright morning to a future which ap- 
peared to be one of perfect happiness, 

Millie, who had been standing in the hall, 
caine forward with outstretcbed bands tw 
ineet Maud; but ere a word of greeting bad 
passed between them, a nurse in a white- 
bibbed apron and quaint cap came down 
the stairs, and as Maud’s eyes rested on her 
face fora imoment, it seemed to her that 
there was no bope in it 

She did t st p, t it passe or nto the 


ver 4 } ] rew Ma 


ale ‘ ft res r rey 
Derehain,’ 
“He im very, very 
oh, yeas, thers is 
despaired; 

the girl 


wore, dear Lauy 
very gentiy. 
there in hope,- 
Father has never 
you are come,”’ 
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hope. 
now that 





and | 
had | 
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at sight of Mand’s pale face and wistful eyos 
she almost broke down,—*‘now that you are 
come,” she went on bravely in a moment, 
“all will be right.” 

“Do you think my coming will make 
things right?” Maud said steadily, but 
with a tone in her voice that made Millie's 
attemnpt at calinness harder to maintain 
than it was already. “Can [ go to him, 
Millie?’’ 

*Not now,” Millie said gently. ‘Father 
is there, and Doctor Kinsley, and Sir Fran- 
cis Praed, and another physician from Lon- 
don and——”" 

“Whatdo they say?’ Maui asked with 
the samme stranye calinness, 

“They say thathe is very ill, but that 
there ia hope,” Millie assured her eager! v. 
“There is danger, (0, because sometimes 
the fever runs#so high, and then there is 
such terrible exhaustion.”’ 

“And he is unconscious?" 

“Always, 1 think, Sometimes the nur- 
ses seein to) think be understands a little of 
what is ng around hin; but be ts con- 
stantly delirious, and in his restlessness, 
Maud,""—the girl's eyes overflowed, end 
the tears which she had hitherto repressed, 
would have their way,-—‘the always called 
for bis wite.’’ 

Maud, standing by the table, was leaning 
heavily upon it, She had taken off her hat, 
and now lifting her hand, pushed her hair 
back from her forehead; Millie, looking at 
her, thouwht that sabe looked like the incar- 
nation of Despair, 

There was tea on the table ready, and 
Millie poured outa cup and brought it to 
Maud, vut she put it gently eside,and stood 
waiting in the silence of the room tor the 
sinallest sound froin above. 

The hush and breathless stillness which 
had bung over the house seeined tw inten- 
sify with each passing moment. There was 
asinall bronze clock cn a bracket in the 
corner of the room; ite tick usually wasa 
very low one, but it wan distinct and clear 
now, and sounded loudly. 

Maud hardly seemed to breathe in her 
intense agony of expectation. Even when 
Millie in ber sympathy, came to her and 
put ber arins round the slender, rigid form, 
she seemed unconscious of the action, and 
neither inoved nor spoke. 

Then, suddenly, a» they stood together, 
Miilie felt her tremble froin head to toot 
There was the soft, alinowst inaudible sound 
of lootsteps, then the door opened and Doc. 
tor Kinsley entered the rvom, 

A minute's dead mience followed his en- 
trance, Maud could not bave stirred from 
the spot where she stood. Millie feared to 
leave her lem her strength should give way, 
The doctor stood, grave and stern, look- 
ing at bis daughter. 

“So you have come at last!’ he said in a 
low voice, in which anger and sorrow pre- 
doininated. “1 trust it inay not be that you 
Lave come too late !’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
_ ——_— © 


TURKISH JUSTICE.—A grocer of the City 
of Sinyrna bad a son, who, with the help of 
the little learning the country could afford, 
rose to the post of naib, or deputy to the 
cadi or mayor of that city, aud as such vis- 
ited the inarkets and inspected the weights 
and measures of retail dealers, One day as 
this officer was going his rounds, the neéigh- 
bors, who knew enough of bis father’s char- 
acter to suspect he might stand in need of 
the caution, advised hiimto shift his weights 
fur fear of the worst; but the old cheat, de- 
pending on bis relationship to the Inspector, 
and sure, as he thought, that his son would 
never expose hiin toa public affront, laugh- 
ed at their advice, and stood very calinly at 
the shop door waiting for his coming. 

The pvaib, however, was well assured of 
the dishonesty and unfair dealing of bis 
father, and resolved to detect his villainy 
and make an example of tii. 

Acoordingly be stopped at bis door, and 
said coolly to him, “Good man, fetch out 
your weights that we nay examine them,” 

Instead of obeying the grocer would fain 
bave put it off with a laugh, but was soon 
convinced that his son was serious, by 
hearing hii order the officers to search the 
shop, and seeing them produce the instru. 
ments of his fraud, which, alter an iupar- 
tial examination, were Openly condemued 
and broken pieces, 

His shame and contusion he hoped would 
prevail with iis son to remit all furthes 
punishment of bis crime; but even this, 
though entirely arbitrary, the naib tnade as 
severe as for the inost ind: fferent offender; 
for he sentenced biin to @ fine of filty pias- 
tres, and \ receive a bastinads of as wany 
blows on the soles of his feet. 

All this was executed upon the spot; after 
which the naib, leaping from his horse, 
threw hitnself at his father’s feetand water- 
ing them with tears, addressed tiin thus: 

“Father, I have discharged my duty w 
iny God, wy sovereign, my country,and my 
station; permit mie now by iny respect and 
subiniasion te acquit the debt I owe my 
parent. Justice is blind; it isthe power of 
God on earth; it has no regard to father or 
sou. God and our neighbor's rights are 
above the ties of nature. You had offended 
against the laws of justice; you deserved 
this punishment, you would in the end bave 
received it froin soine other; I aim sorry it 


was your fate to receive it from me. My 
conscience would uot suffer ine act 
w ine, Helave better yr the futu 
‘ . ot 
~ r » t Pose oe 
s 
a e a 
ALAS! it 18 not till thine, with reckiessa 
hand, bas torn out half the leaves from the 


book of life, to light the fires of passion with 
froin day t© day, that tmnan begins to see 


ineant & be very brave and cheerful, but | that the reinaining leaves are fow. 
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RED ROSE AND WHITE 
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I give her two great rowers, one le tf 
As summer sunsets ere the light base fled | 
The other white ae winter's eno@-felde are | 
When Christmas carole greet the Wie Men'‘setar 
The red is for her beautenus trody ee charm. 


Her eyes, her roseate mnuuth, her fairest arme, 
That all my heart have won 


Her face, in glorious silken locke ene 
ad 


srined, 


irawe my 


A magnet that for eves 
Mine altar ie, where l how down 





The white rose for her seca 

So dazziing pure withioa ite palace -gate, 
Queen of that beauteoous throne 

and ewert, 
feet, 

wn 


I escent ite fragrances, deileat 
And drop the red rose at ber fair 
Po place the white one as heres 
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FORTUNE’S HAND. 


“‘STHANGENRS STILL,”’ 





RY THK AUTHOR OF 
“PRINCE AND PRKASANT,”” ‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKHY,”” ‘A 


| 
| 
| 


WOMAN RAIN,” ETC, 
CHAPTER XI. | 
PHFVIREE years before, when staying at | 
Cheltentam, Lady Nora found her- 
selfin debtto such a degree that ste 
dared not even leave the hotel, as she had 


not the teans of paying ber bill, aud staved 
on week after week, buoyed upty the hope 
that, as the Viseeount and Viseountess 
Givane were coming to Cheltenham, things 
would be tade smooth for her, 

Atthe eleventh hour their plans were | 
changed in consequence of Lady Maria's 
health, and they went te Cartsthad inatead, 
In an evil hour, she used to think, butina 
lucky hour, #he thinks now, she nade the 
acquaintanes of a Mr. Carter, staying tike 
hetself at the hotel, and sie was seornfully 
amused at the valgarlooking Htthe tan's 
evident reverential admiration for ber, un- 
tilin her desperate plight ste thought of 
turning bis adiotration te aecount 

From being freezingly ygractoum to iitna, 
or disdaintully amused ty bis homage of 
words and looks and tones, and) bhot-house 
flowers# and costly fruit, and new books and 
Magazines dent continually te ber roots, 
Lady Nora condescended to bevome triend- 
Ivand confidential with bin, and asked 
him toafterncon tea with herself and some 
ladv-friends, 

Mr. Carter went to tea, and) diseounted a 
bill tor Lady Nora Givone ou very easy 
reinarkably easy —terios, a bill drawn in 
her favor by Lyulpl, Lord Clyne, And 
Lady Norathe neat morning Was sutninon. 
ed totown by ateleyram ‘from my mlece, 
the Viseountes*,”’ she explained, and de- 
parted by the early express, having paid all 
Claims on berin Cheltentwens mvost honor. 
ably, feaving Mr, Carter diseousolate, with 
only that bill at two month whieh he dis. 








counted for her to eomfort bitns—that bill 
which was a forgery ! 
There wasan awlul quarter of an hour 


for Lacy Nora when the till came due—a 
liine shudders to remember--when 
Lyulph Glvovce, ber own vephew by imar- 
riage, in Mr. Carter's off_ee, told) berin 
coarse and cruel language what he thought 
ot her conduct, and tmenseed her and de- 
nouneed her and renouneed herin atiendish 
Inanner, 

“Rora wretehed trifle of three hundred 
pouuds!" Lady Nora cried aintdst her sobs, 
seeing not the sin, but the amount for 
Which the sin was comritted, 

Rut Viseount (ily noe eoutinu ny fiercely 
Obdurate, and even Mr. Carter | 
interfered and witha Mteru face can- 
celled the bill, 

‘Lady Nora w 


sie 





tere red | cen, 


rave 


li repay tme@oane day per- | 

haps,’ he remarked in «a low tone, | 

Acting on that bint, Lady Nora-—nevera 
proud woinan—wrote «a dainty aud most 


friendly letter to bliin abvutsix weeks later | 

tothe ian whom «he bad ateolutely de. 
frauded of three hundred pounds — asking 
fora “loan” of fifty more, 

She obtained it by return of post, and ob- | 
tained other “loans easel thoue she asked 
forthem, until atthe endof the year she 
owed John Carter nearly nine hundred | 
pounds; and John Carter asked 
nent by a prosnise for “some day’ in the 
future. 

Lady Nora gave the prouine, delighted 
to get off so easily, and, arranging tatters 
with ber conscience, permitted Mr. Carter to 
goon trusting to this tulure ‘some day,” 


and to pay into ber banking account the | 
sumof three hundred pounds yearly for 
two years longer, until the Karl of Pent- 
reath, or rather his faithful friend Miss 
Glover, plaved Deus ex tmachtoa, and ad 
vised Mr. Carter to meet Lady Nora at the 
costume tra tthe tovitation for tit in- 
deed—and yave natfriendly hint to press 
lils cause as i wm favorable, 

Lady Miss Glovy 
aX . f 
MAUL, tia Saul (ee a 
DeWS privately from: Mra Vavas 
Iner euipiovel willis wl be issmuen me «las 
Dbecouie Very itiliisale and 4 
‘‘Poor Mr. Carter te iow thie niy me en 
titled w bear ai] the anxieties a i eX penuses 

t the dear litt y's tam y 


| blously for «a low moments, 


for pay- } 
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caligraphy may entail on ber nearest and 
dearest!" 
And the Earl of Pentreath, 
gracious mood, says aflab! 
“You're awlully clever, 


being jua 


hoite! I'm mucn 


obliged to you for putting the spur on,” 


ad * * * > 


Twice before she goos bed Lady Nora 
has rashly-generous linpuises—se she tells 
herself afterwards, One is, considering she 
bas nore than two lundred pounds in ber 
possession, and a prospect of much more in 
the near future, tu send her son something 
say, twenty pounds—a slice of ber newly 
acquired prosperity. 

Kut, on second thought, she wisely con- 
siders tht ifshe does so Dallas will only 
begin worrying about that unfortunate ring 


again—perhaps go on teasing and writing | 


aud asking questions until the whole story 
comes to Mr. Carter’s ears betore she 
inurried to bitin, 


Later on#he can arrange everything— | 


get back the ring, send Dallas « handsome 
present, belp bint to pay off bis debts, to 
yet another situation, do everything that is 
affectionate and imotheriy and generous; 


butiorthe present she sends biin—noth- | 


lig. 

Her other generous impulse im to tell 
Yolande about her husband and the evi- 
dent tmisearriage of those letters which 
Lady Nora knows quite well sve has writ- 


second thought prevents her frou doing 


| anything so ili-considered and impulsive, 


When Yolande comes into ber reom to 
say good-night, Lady Nora lookes at ber du- 
“How tll and 
thin and taded she does look laiely!"’ she 
thinks, with a satisfied glauwce at nerown 
Urilliant (ace, alimostas fair and sinooth at 
lorty-elglt as it Was at Liirty. 

“Tl waw Dallas to-day, Youande, 
ina cold, sad, unwitling voice, as of 
who introduces a disagreeable subject and 
is sorrowlully aware of it, 

“Did you?’’ Yolande responds, trigidly 
careless, 

“You; Lady Nora sighs, ‘Ife asked how 
you were, and desired to be remembered 
to you. His *kind regards,’ be said, Such 
4 porase (ora husband to use!’ She sigts 
again. ‘Dallasis very much altered—so 
cold and curt and impatient! 1 could scarce- 
ly get a kind word trove bie,”’ 

Sho is secretly very much trigutened ty 
Yolande’s pale face and blazing eyes, and 
tries to shilt all the Disimne and wrath and 
burden of wrong-doing on to the absent 
one’s shoulders, 

“Hoos quite well, Lhope?’ Yolande in- 
quires, in a hard indifferent tone, aveorbed 
In remedying a delect in her ved-room 
candle wick, 

“Yes; he looked rather thin, tHe said he 
had not been very well,” Lady Nora an- 
swersimipationtly, “I got bins to drivea 
littla wav with me, but he would not come 
any farther than Aibert (rate,”’ 

“Ile was very busy perhaps,” Yolande 
Says, Wilh asiighbt vawn. “F tuimk - will 
say good night, Lady Nora, 1] feel very 
tired.’’ 

‘The same words used by the wife as by 
the husband bn their tmiseravle tmisunder- 
standing, their tiserab'e separation—each 
with bitter secret biame supposing the 
other to be absorbed in selfish) business and 
pleasures—each heart lonely and wretched, 
and with arankling pain against the other 
which increases Gay by day. 

Lady Nora knows it well, shallow and 
upSsyinpathetic as she is, aie Knows it well, 
but she will not speak one word to soothe 
the pain and heal tue wound, 

“Good night, love! You do look awfully 
illand tired!" she says sweetiv, and lets 
the girl ,oaway with her young face hag- 
gard with misery, to brood in sleepicss 
wretchednuess over ber wrongs, 


" she says 
one 


* * * * ” 
The 
though it 


has cone, 
August—six 


autumn 
end of 


first touch of 
is Dut the 


| weeks from the dav that Lady Nora Glynne 


had her lastinterview with ber son. 

She isnot Lady Glynne now, but Lady 
Nora Carter, baving been married very 
quietly at St. Peter's, Matow Square, one 
beaulilul sunny morning; and she was piven 
away by the Earl of Pentreath, to the un- 


bounded delight and pride of honest Jobn | 


| 
ten, and Dallas’s ulter unconsciousness of 
the change that bas taken place in poor 
Yolande’s fortunes, Kut Lere again wise 


Carter, who has now «a third Kari to bring | 


(into the list of his marriage conpections. It 


does not inatler to hin that the other two 
harls are dead—tivey are Karls still, 

For this unexpected kinduess and con- 
descension Lady Nora Las no one to thank 
but the omniscient Miss Glover, and she is 
quite aware ol the fact, 

“My lord,’’ Miss Giiover said imperative- 
ly, “Mr. Carter is worth cultivating. He is 
a ‘solid’ tnan, a ‘square® tan, # cubic’ ian 
in a word; and, if you don’t gain bis good- 
Will now, you will never yain it. She will 
prejudice hin against you; and, if you don’t 
lake iny advice, you will regret it only 


once—that will be alwaye.”’ 

So his lordship tovk tus “little friend’s’’ 
advice, and was so amiable and gracious at 
the wedding—the breakfast was at an hotel 
because of Mr. Doriner’s state of lealth’’~— 
that n would have dreamed that the 
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End streets and terraces the ruddy leaves 
hove fallen and lie undisturbed; and these, 
with the drawn window-blinds and closed 
doors and sinokeless chimaeys and the 
silence, make sone of the stately inansions 
look as desolate as the “hannted house” of 
Hood's poem, ° 
| “But I suppose if I lett a letter for her it 
would be forwarded with other busines 
communications,” Dallas Glynne says bit- 
terly to himself, pausing before No. 9, Rut- 
| jand Gardens, which has even a more siut- 
up desolate look than some of its neigh- 
hors, : 

The broad pearl-gray steps are begrimed 
with London smoke and dust, and quite a 
shower of red leaves from the Virginia 
creeper next door as rained down on the 
area steps and flags. 

“The house I went out of on my jibstar- 

| red wedding-day, and have never entered 
| since, and have no right to enter now,” be 
| mutters, as he rings the bell. 
A very dingy but amiable elderly lady 
| of the genus charwoman opens the thor, 
and stands blinking at the bright light, and 
staring at Captain Glynne amazedly as he 
stands staring at ber, speechless with ser— 
prise, and withanumb pain at bis heart 
which seems to tingle through him. 

“Was you wishtul to see any one, sir?” 
the civil and yrubby old personage tIn- 
quires, with a propitiatory smile on ber 
heavily-sinudged countenanee,. 

Itisas if he has sudaenly come upon a 
| grave—the grave of some one he knows 


|} and loves, 
| The house is empty. The great hail is 
| bare and gloomy and echoing a8 @ vault; 


| the wide stairs, all dusty and marked 
with feet, lead up to empty shadowy 
chambers, 

There is not one trace of home lett—rot 
one trace of the existence of his wife Yo- 
lande in the house which he thought her 


| home! 

Oli to see her now, this minute, and to 
know that she still lives and loves ‘him! 
Ol to see her come down those silent shad- 
owy stairs or through those great bare deso- 
late rooins as he has seen her in the days 
that are gone with her love-lit eyes and her 
soft pure face, ber girlish slender figure, 
her soft voung-womanly yrace. 

“Oh, my darling, the girl that used to 
love meso fondly, my faithful little wile 
whom | treated so cruelly,” 18 tie ery that 
goes up from his heart while ie is standing 
confronting the alarmed Mrs, Bodger— 
“Cornelia Bodger”’ is her classic name— 
who is filled with misgiving by this time 
that the handsome gentleman has deadly 
designs on herself aud the empty mansion 
of which she has the charge. 

‘Have they all gone away? 
not living here now — Mr. Doriner’s 
family ?”? he asks, bis heart beating in 
great slow throbs that tnake him feel dizzy. 
“There—there—bas not been any one sick 
—any one dead?” 

“T dunno, sir, indeed,’? Mrs. Bodger an- 
swers, smoothing out ber dirty ca‘ vas 
apron with dingy knobby fingers. “The 
fainily’s left, sir, an’ the furniture was all 
removed only three days ago. Au’ the 
men an’ the vans leftthe place in such a 
state, sir, | haven't given it to say a proper 
cleaning yet.”’ 

“But you did not hear that there was 
auything — illness or that—to cause the 
family to leave so suddenly 7” he persists— 
and the blood seeins to run chill in bis 
veins. “If 1 have lost her!’ he mutters, 
with his hand clenched on bis stick. 

“IT dunno,indeed, sir,’’ replies the intelli- 
gent Cornelia Bodger. “The house-agent 
could tell you, sir.’’ 

And she is glad to get rid of bim, and to 
shut the door with a hollow clang behind 
him, while Dallas watkson and on like a 
inan in a dream. 

He has walked on into the Marviebone 
Road before he .- knows where ise is; and, 
while he pauses to think what he shall do 
next, an empty cab crawls up teimptingly 
beside him. 

Hie hears the insinuating ‘“*Keb, sir?’ 
softly spoken, and, stepping in, like a man 
in adreaimm still, he bids the cabinan drive 
to Regent's Park Road. 

He dimly recollectsin his stunned be- 
wildered state that the Sarjents live there, 
though he is not sure of the number of the 
house, 


“*T must see them—{ must see sume one— 
hear something about ber to put my mind 
at rest, or I shall go mad!” he says, fevered 
with the sudden dread and longing and 
pain that have seized him. “J waited to 
have good news before I went to ber: I 
waited, in my pride and folly, to be able to 
tell ber that I was quite independent of ber 
—my gentle loving litthe wife, who would 
give me her life, I believe, it I needed it— 
and [ imay have waited too long. May 
Heaven forgive me for iny wretched folly 
--I shall never forgive myself.” 

He chates himself into a fever at the de- 
lay in finding the bouse, 

He is half inad with suspense and dread 
and impatience when it is found at last, and 


They are 








he is ushered into a roow where Wilmot 
| Sarjent sits writing calinly. 

| In Da.las Glynne’s innermost heart there 
isand has always becn a secret undefined 


Jealousy—unack nowledged even to biuiself 
of 4 inde’s cousin. 

\ot from anvihing he has ever seen or 
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being the wife of such a husband as Dallas 
Giynne. 

This feeling is tingling through him as 
with haughty bumility and forced compos- 
ure he apologises for bis “intrusion,” and 
asks Mr. Sarjent if he will kindly give bim 
Mr. Dormer’s address, 

And Wilmot, usually one of the kindest 
and triendliest of fellows to be inet with in 
a day's walk, ineets Captain Gi ynne’s mood 
by one equally stiff and cold. | 

He does not notice the apology for the 
“intrusion.” 

“How d’ye do, Captain Glynne ?’’ he 
says, in his briefest business manner. 
“Want Mr. Dormer’saddress? Fair View, 
of course,”’ 

“I thought they had gone abroad,”’ Dal- 
las remarks, a iittle staggered. “1 sup- 
pose Miss Dormerand her brother are at 
home ?”’ 2 

“Yes, they’re at home,’’ Wilmot replies 
inore curtly, looking at Dallas woth eyes 
burning with displeasure, ‘You haven’t 
seen them fora long time, I suppose?’’ 

Dallas Glynre’s gray-blue eyes begin to 
glitter dangerously. 

“He is going to bring me to book,” he 
thinks, with pride and temper rising in 
flood tide. 

“Oh, no—not for quite a long time,” 
Dallas replies, with studied indiffer- 
ence. ° 

“Al !’’ Wilmot Sarjent says, -vitn all the 
vehement mmeaning be can convey by the 
ejaculation. ‘Well, they’re there—if you 
have any business with thei,” 

“Yeas, a little business, [ think I shall 
run down and see then if I can spare the 
time,’? Dallas says, in bis coolest and most 
languid tones, 

At this moment his eyes fall on a freshly- 
writien letter lying on the writing-table 
just beside Wilimot’s hand, 

The ink ot the heavy broad business-like 
writing is glistening vet, 

The fourth page lies uppermost, and Dal- 
las can read, nearly a8 plain as print, from 
where he sits, the termination of the 
letter— 


“And with love to auntand uncle and to 
yourself, dear Yolande, I ain yours inost 
affectionately, 

“WiLMoT SARJENT.” 


Dallas Glynne’s brain seems to be esud- 
denly set on fire as he reads it. Yolande’s 
faithful and “inost affectionate’ cousin is 
doing his best to cousole her for her faith- 
less husband. 

This is the secret reason of a great many 
things—he cannot quite tell wnat—her cold 
avoidance of him since the date of that 
hurried visit, her neglect to write a line to 
ask him how he was--ill, alone, desolate, 
almost destitute as he has been, while she 
was living in luxury! 

He grinds histeeth es he thinks of it. 
And to think that he has never once sus- 
pected this ; that, like all other women— 
false, selfish, treacherous creatures—she, 
gentile and meek and modest as she looks, 
has been as selfish and laise as any one of 
them. 

His sight grows dim, his pulses are beat- 
ing violently, heart and brain are raging 
like a voleano in the fury of wratn and grief 
and jealousy that sweeps over him, 

Forgetting everything, but impelled by a 
fierce longing to be gone out of Wilmot 
Sarjent’s presence, with his fleshy 
well-ted countenance, his smug aspect of 
respectable prosperity, and his intolerable 
assumption of superiority, Dallas rises 
hastily, and is blindly groping for his bat— 
not seeing it though itison the table be- 
fore hin—-when Mrs, Sarjent sweeps into 
the room, with the usual noisy rustle of ber 
voluminous skirts, 


CHAPTEK XLI. 


TOU didn’t send off that letter of mine 

( to Yolande, I hope???’ Mrs, Sarjent 

begins, and pauses astounded when 

she sees who is contronting her. “Law 

bless me, Captain Glynne. Is that you ?” 

she exclaims sharply, somewhat amazed, 

lor haughty Captain Glynne, who bas never 

been tore than coldly civil to ber, 1s look- 

Ing at her now with almost a pleading 
sinile struggling over lis pale face. 

“Won't you—won’t you shake hands 
with me, Mrs, Sarjent ?’”? he says, witu an 
odd convulsive laugh, while the moisture 
of relief and shame and excitement starts 
out on his brow, 

‘*Law, yes,”’ the good-bumored lady re- 
plies, giving his hand a hearty squeeze— 
“but I’ve a good inind notto! Why you're 
not lovking the thing at all!’ she adds, 
gazing at him concernedly. ‘‘Have you 
been ill ?”” 

“Yes, Mrs, Sarjent,”’ Dallas answers, with 
strange humility ; for this vulgar good- 
natured woman has suddenly appeared to 
him in the light of the best of friends, and 
released hitn from torture. “I have been 
very illand in great trouble for a long 
time. Things are much better with me 
now.’’ 

‘“¢lad to hear that!’ Mra, Sarjent rejoins 
briskly, appraising his handsome well-cut 
clothes and glossy bat with one keen 
glance. “But, if you were ill or in trouble, 
Captain Glynne—Wilmot, go and get 4 
glass of sherry, and some o’ them new 


creain crackers you like so much, for Cap- 
tain (riynne’’—and Wilmot disappears in 
edience--“whv n earth didn 
ts 2 al ns Know 
V are they 7? he asks coldly, % 


trembling 


Si ny still, and his 
under bis moustache. 
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because I thought she dic not want me, as 
she never wrote——” 

“Indeed sbe did —twice!”’ interrupts 
Mrs. Sarjent more bluntly. “I had it from 
her aunt; and, talking of ber, 1 don’t think 
she'll shake hands with you. She thinks 
you’ve spoiled Yolande’s life, and nearly 
broken her beart—and@ so you have! Poor 
child!” 

“T bave been a fool and misied ana mis- 
taken, Mrs. Sarjent,’’ he says in a low chok- 
ing voice, “but not a knave. 1 never 
wronged iny wife wilfully ; 1 never know- 
ingly caused her pain—only once, through 
folly and thoughtiessness. [love her and 
I honor her.”’ 

‘Well said!” exclaims Mrs. Sarjent, giv- 
ing him a sounding slap. ‘*Well, what are 
you going to do?” 

“Where is she?” he asks sorrowtully, 
thinking of the long miles, the long davs 
that may lie between him and a sigit of ber 
face, a touch of Ler hands. 

“Where isshe? That’s a pretty question 
for aman to ask me about his own wife!” 
Mrs. Sarjent sayssharply. “She is at home 
with her own people of course. Where 
else should she be ?’’ 

“At Fair View ?’’ he questions, start- 
ng. 

‘Fair View, of course,’’ Mrs, Sarjent re- 
ples, beginning to stare, “BKiess iny soul, 
don’t you know they've no place else no-v, 
and nothing else to live on, until uncle Si- 
las’s affairs are settied, but Yolande’s 
money? And aunt Keren won’t sperd a 
sbi!ling of that without moaning about it, 
poor old soul! She does get so tiresome— 
that’a a fact. Assoon as poor uncle was 
able to travel, they took bim dow#wn there, 
you know,” 

“Was he ill?’’ Dallas asks, putting his 
hand to his head in bewilderment.g 

“Was he ill?’ Mrs. Sarjent repeats, 


“Don’t you know ? I’m sure I thought her : 


ladyship would have thought it worth her 
while to tell vou that! He had a fit the 
day the crash came in the City, and be 
was nearly twenty-four hours unconscious, 
It was enough to kill bim, poor man! 
More than forty thousand went in a sweep 
in that blessed Pacific Salvage rubbish—I 
wouldn’t have given ’em waste paper for 
tbeir shares any day—and other things.”’ 

“He was ruined then ?’’ Dallas queries, 
trembling and astonished and, oh 30 bhuim- 
bled and ashamed ! 

“If he wasn’t then, he is now,’’? Mrs, 
Sarjent replies drily. ‘Tne most that can 
be saved or scrapeu up out of everything 
will be only a few hundreds a vear Wilimot 
says, SO lar as he can see. Of course be has 
bad to do everything for them—he and 
poor Yolande; and of course, being a inar- 
ried woman, the poor child couldn’t do 
anything without you in the way of signing 
or settling. You haven't behaved wel. to 
her nor any of us, Captain Giynne, and I 
tell you so to your face!” she adds deter- 
minediy. “All you’ve been to that poor 
child is a misery and a heart-break, and | 
don’t suppose you'll ever be much else un- 
less she learns bow to inanage you.”’ 

“T’ll try, with Heaven’s help, to be very 
different in the future,’’ he says humbly ; 
and Mrs, Sarjent gives him another slap in 
an extremely hearty and unretiued tashion 
nods her head, and wipes her eyes. 

*You’d do if you’d keep to that,”’ she re- 
sponds dolefu!lly; “but you know as well 
a8 I do tbat you and yours have been the 
ruinot the Dormers. Would to Heaven 
they’d never seen you. Poor uncle was al- 
ways such a one for trving to run after peo- 
ple with bandies to their names. He’s bad 
enough of his earls and visconnts by this 
tine. I don't want to blaine vou tor others’ 
faults,”” Mrs, Sarjent goes on, using her 
handkerchief energetically until her rosy 
face is beefy in bue; “but it’s near sickened 
ine Of aristocrats and grand relations, for- 
sooth, that that poor foolish old man made 
80 iInuch of—and poor aunt Keren and Yo- 
lande, for the matter of that—squandering 
money like water on fripperies and jip- 
peries,’’ Mrs, Sarjent says, coining a scorn- 
ful word, *“*because she was ‘iny lady,’ 1 
suppose, or because she was your mother ! 
Goud nees he!p her, poor littie soft-hearted 
goose, with a bill enough to make an hon- 
est woinan’s hair stand up on ber head sent 
in this very morning.”’ 

“Whose? What?’ Dallas asks, with a 
coufused belief that he is listening to a 
description of so.:ne ornithological curios- 
ity. 

“Your mother — my Lady Nora; who 
‘ else??? Mra, Sarjent replies scathingly. 
“Filty pounds for some dressing-gowns and 
under-linen and things with French names, 
all got new for her wedding, though Yo- 
jande herself told ine—I made her tell me 
and show ine her cheque-book—that Lady 
Nora bas bad nearly four bundred pounds 
for new clothes since spring, and goodness 
knows bow inuch before that.” 

‘Mrs, Sarjent,’’ Dallas says, looking at 
her as if he doubts ber sanity, *‘whose wed- 
ding ?”’ 

“Why, your mother’s—Lady Nora’s!"’ 
Mrs, Sarjent answers, and tnen bursts into 
aloud laugh. ‘Law bless my soul, don’t 
you know you’ve got — got a step-fa- 
ther ?” 

Dailas's face is crimson, and he is trem- 
bling fruin head to foot, but he recovers 
bimeelf with a desperate effort. 

“No,”’ he replies 
Slight smile, *I was not aware of it. I Lave 
not seen try inother for some tine. Sue 
was at perfect liberty w please herself, of 
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“J acm glad to hear it,” he says; “but I 
can’t be expected to take much interest in 
hearing of a persoa whoi 1 do not know in 
the least. If you will excuse me now,Mrsa, 
Sarjent, I will say good-bye to you,” he 
adds, siniling pleasantly and taking her 
hand ; ‘and I hope to see you soon again— 
in happier circumstances.” 

“Indeed you'll not go withouta glass of 
wine !’" Mra, Sarjent says positively. *Wil- 
mot !’’ 

“Thank you, 1 would ratber not,”’ be as- 
sures her; but she insists ; and, when Wil- 
mot brings in the wine himself, he drinks 
about a half-giass of sherry, and bids them 
both good-bye, “About that bill you men. 
tioned just now,’’ be says burriedly, flush- 
ing before thein—“will you please let me 
have it?’’ 

“Inaeed 1 won't,” Mra. Sarjent replies 
coolly—“neither vou nor Yolande, I sup- 
pose what’s hers is yours and vours is hers 
now, If you're going to be as you ought to 
be. Well, neither of you shall pay one 
penny of Lady Nora Carter’s debts for fine 
clothes—not a ha’penny--80 you needn't 
ask for it, for you sha’n’t get it!’’ 

“I'll talk to you again when you’re in a 
better temper with me, Mra. Sarjent,"’ 
Dallas says, faintly smiling, and is going 
out, when she runs alter bim to the very 
doorsteps, 

“Captain Glynne, I needn’t ask where 
you are going now ?”’ 

And there is such desperate anxiety to 
ask evident in her face that Dallas laughs a 
little maliciously. 

“No, you needn’t,’’ he says coolly, rais- 
ing his bat, and marching off ata swinging 
pace. 

W ben he is quite out of sight, Mrs. Sar- 
jent turns round from the window, and sits 
down suddenly with a dismayed face. 

“There,” she says—‘I’ve never asked 
him «a question about his position or pros- 
pects, or what he’s doing, or what he’s go- 
ing to do,or whether he’s going to drag that 
poor child down into poverty with bim, or 
whether he’s going t) take ber away from 
those two poor old folk who want some one 
to look after them, or one single question I 
meant to have asked hitn.’’ 

“Never mind, mother,’’ Wilmet says 
consolingly ; “imaybe Yolande will ask 
him all those questions herself.”’ 

“Not she!’ Mrs. Sarjeut rejoins, with 
bitter compassionateness, “She'll ask no- 
thing but to put her arms around his neck 
and ery for joy over him. Poor little fool ! 
Sne’s too soit for this world, anybow !”’ 

On this quiet sunless autuinn afternoon 
the poor littie tool is certainly feeling that 
the world istoo hard for ber. 

Down at Fair View, in the fading gardens 
and in the leaf-sprinkled paths, the breath 
of autuinn is in the air of the silent, shad- 
owy, dying day. 

The soft melancholy of the spirit ot 
autumn pervades the over-blown flowers, 
the over-ripe herbs and vegetables, and the 
harvest fields getting reaped and bare. 

More than the silence and mnelancholy of 
autumn, for the sumiuner of wealth and 
luxury that has gone for ever pervades the 
silent household, narrowed down to five in- 
dividuals now, whereof one is broken 
down to a state of almost childish weak ness 
ot body and mind, one is querulous,tretfal, 
and eccentric through age and trouble, and 
one is youny, with a breaking heart and a 
spirit well-nigh crushed. 

There are only two servants now, and 
neither of thein is properly trained or effi- 
eient; “ut poor old Miss Dormer, with a 
childish unreasoning fearof debt and pov- 
erty suddenly overwhelming her, has ob- 
stinately retused to lis:en to ad vice or logical 
arguinents from any one concerning ber 
vrother’s position or future income, and at 
onze, on her return bome, bas begun a 
wholesaie work o! cutting down expenses 
by dismissing her good cook and excellent 
housemaid, telling them, with martyr-like 
heroism, that she can no tonger afford to 
pay thein such wages as *he bas been giv- 
ing, and so has inflicted a good deal of un- 
necessary discomlort and privation on her- 
self and every one around her. 

Once Yolande attempts to remonstrate 
earnestly with ber; but she never attempts 
it again. 

Trouble and anxiety bave soured the old 
lady’s once genial temper, and she has not 
only sharply retused to allow herself for 
one moment to calculate on Yolande’s 
money forany neces<ary expenses, but is 
even unjust enough and illogical enough to 
hint obliquely at the extravagar:ce and the 
grand acquaintances and the titled connec- 
tions and the rash ill-advised marriages 
which have brought about the present de- 
plorable results, ' 

“It was enough to bring Gown a judg- 
menton us to see how money was flung 
here and flung there,’’ Miss Dormer says 
wratihtully.” 

“You need not repeat Mrs. Sarjent’s 
spiteful speeches, aunt Keren,’ Yolande 
says, with a heav.n,y breast; ‘ and you need 
not speak before poor uncle,’’ she adds re- 
proachfully, as Mr. Dormer goes feebly out 
of the room, ‘about your money being 
flung away.”’ 

“Thank you, Yolande, for reininding me 
to be considerate of ny poor brother’s feel- 
ings,’ Miss Dormer rejoins very iretully, 
stiffening her neck and taking her cap 
tremble very much. “I don’t think vou 


about iy brother’s interests or his feelings 
I think no one Ca ay that & iny 


ro 
a) he 


, wer nent ver lespot . 
11s ™ ’ ' } : ‘ a 


the more that she is secretly aware that she 
is inanaging badly, and that every one is 
revolting under her ‘niggling’’ despotisin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ; 








EVENING POST. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





Itisa mistake to think that any you 
girl can put ber hand to the houseboi 
work with success when she leaves school. 
Some who have a decided talent for it may ; 
others who have so:ine liking for it lone it if 
never called to do anything towards mak. 
ing their homes comlortabie and pretty. 

n Germany there are fine ing- 
schools where young girls are taught the 
different departments of housekeeping, 
from the washing of the dishes to the 
mending of fine table-linen. 


One month baking may be taught, an- 
other the cooking of meats, another pre- 
serving, and so on, not forgetting washing 
and ironing. Rigid economy 1 practiced 
throughout the training. 

Some such practical training is really 
necessary to the happiness of every woman, 
rich or poor, Noblemen’s daughters in 
Germany are sent to such establishments 
when they leave school. 

ciow much more, too, cana woman bea 
real Samaritan if she can with her own 
hands cook the necessary delicacies for a 
sick one, and Know how to serve it in a 
tempting way. 

Every mother owes such a training to a 
daughter she loves ; it isa fortune that will 
never be lost. The training, though most 
valuable, does not cost anything. 

A grent mistake that inany of our girls 
are making, and that their mothers are 
allowing then to inake, is that of spending 
their time in idleness or frivolous amuse. 
ment, doing no work to speak of, and learn- 
ing nothing about the practical duties and 
the serious cares of life. 

Itis notonly in wealthier fa.nilies that 
girls are growing up indolent and un- 
practiced in housebold work, Indeed, 
more attention is paid to the industrial 
training of girls in the wealthier families 
than in the families of tnechanics and of 
people in moderate circuin*tances, wheres 
the mothers are compelled to work hard all 
the while. 

The habits of indolence und helplessness 
that are thus formed are not the greatest 
evils resulting from this bad practice ; 
the selfishness that it fosters is tbe worst 
thing about it. 

How devoid of conscience, bow lacking in 
all true sense of tenderness, or even of jus- 
tice, a girl must be who will thus consent 
to aevote all ber tine out of school to pleas- 
uring, while ber mother is bearing all the 
heavy burdens of the bousehold ! And the 
foolish way in which mothers themselves 
sometimes talk about this, even in the pre- 
sence of their children, is mischievous tn 
the extreme. “Oh, Hattie is so absorbed 
with her books, or ber crayons, or her 
embroidery, that she takes no interest in 
householu matters, and I do not like to call 
upon her.”” Asif the daughter belonged to 
asuperior order of beings, and must not 
soil her bands or ruffle ber temper with 
necessary housework! The mother is the 
drudge; the daughter the fine lady for 
whom she toils, No mother who suffers 
such a state of things as thiscan preserve the 
respect of her daughter, which no mother 
can afford to lose. 

The result of all this is to_form in the 
mind of inany girls not only a distaste tor 
labor, but a contempt for it, and a purpose 
to avoid it as long as they live by some 
means or other, 

This is one of the chief errors in the train- 
ing of our girls at the presentday. It is 
not universal, butit is altogether too pre- 
valent. And girls, if you are allowing 
yourselves to grow up with such habits of 
indolence, snd such notions about work, 
you are preparing for yourselves a inisera- 
ble future. 

_ —— << — 


Put His Foor IN.--A man and his part- 
ner were the best of friends, and their in- 
timacy extended to personel as well as busi- 
ness inatters, The partner was a bachelor, 
and wasin the habit of reading aloud let 
tersof an ardent and affectionate nature 
from a young lady who signed herself 
“Susie.”’ The hero of the story went away 
on along trip, aud returned just in time to 
attend the wedding of his partner. Wish- 
ing to show his good-will he sent the happy 
couple a wedding present, and at the wed- 
ding gallantly stepped forward to pay his 
respects. 

“| hardly feel like a stranger,” he said in 
his sweetest tones, addressing the bride ; 
‘tin fact, I feel as though 1 ought to be 
quite well acquainted with my partner's 
wife, since he has often done me the honor 
to read to me extracts from his dear Susie’s 
letters.”” 

The faces of the husband and the 
speaker were studies as the bride drew ber- 
self up and said, emphatically and dis- 
tantly-- 

“T beg your pardon, sir! My name is 
Helen !” 

-_—_—_— + > --- 


Tur Use or Bees’ STINGS.—It is stated 
that when a bee has filled the cell either 
with pure honey, or with a tnixture of 
pollen dough or honey, @ drop of formic 
acid, otvtained from the poison-bag con- 
nected with the sting, is added to the 
boney by perforating the lid with the sting. 
Numerous experiments show that this 


formic acid preserves honey and nearly 
every other sugar solution from ferimenta 

‘ | a be y © t is ev ent that t 
y - t » om 

be 

me . 
sive “ « 
aving s&s vs Sitnila »t 4 4 . 

jlectors and scorers of mey, and whe 


this is recollected, it seems reasonabie to 


suppose that one, if not the primary, object | 


| of the sting is as suggested. 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


PoLisuine Brass.—To k . 
ished brass absolutely bri Ne and’ foe 
tarnish thinly coat with a varnish 

of bleached shellac and alcohol. 

Sore THROAT.—Nothing is better for 
a sore throat than a gargie of salt and 
water. It may be used as often as desired, 
and if a little is swallowed each time it is 
used it will cleanse the throat and allay the 
irritation. 

WATERPROOFING.—The following mix- 
ture isgiven as suitable for waterproofin 
all kinds of woven fabrics: Linseed-oil, 
774; acetate of lead, 1-845; litharge, 10-0: 
amber earth, 04; vegetable wax, 1-3; soap 
powder, 1-2; Manila gum, 0-7; lamp-black, 
4); essence of tu ntine, 2-0 India-rubber 
varnish, 1-555; , 100. 

OysTERS.—In the extensive oyster-cul 
ture experiments of the United States 
Government particular attention is being 

ven to methods for preserving the young. 

ire baskets 3 feet square and 6 inches 
deep are used for collecting the spat, which 
adheres closely to the sides and bottom,this 
device enabling the operators to prevent 
the accumulation of mud, the great foe of 
the oyster industry, by frequent shakings 
of the baskets. An average oyster is ex- 
pected to yield 10,000,000 young. 

SLEEPLESSNESS.—The simplest rules for 
the prevention of sleeplessness are, “Do 
not worry,” and do not think “I am afraid 
I sha'n't sleep.’ Think that the rest 
obtained by lying down at full length and 
relaxing eve muscle is one means of 
restoration of the bodily powers, even if 
— does not come. A bath or showering 
the lower part of the spine with cold water 
quiets the brain. A little food, if one is 
hungry, is a well-known remedy; and 
Jamaica ginger or ginger-tea will often 
cool the brain by warming the stomach, 
and in this way will produce sleep. 

CEMENT. FOR Cast-LRON.—A correspon- 
dent says that he has used the following 
recipe with the greatest success for the 
cementing of iron railing-tops, for grat 
ings to stoves, &c., with such effect as to 
resist the blowsof asledge-hammer. Take 
equal parts of sulphur and white lead,with 
about asixth of borax; incorporate the 
three so as to form one homogeneous mass. 
When going to apply it, wet it with strong 
sulphuric acid and place a thin layer be 
tween the two — of iron, which shonld 
then be pressed together. In five days it 
will be perfectly dry, all traces of the 
cement having vanished, and the iron will 
have the appearance of having been welded 
together. 
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Farm and Barden. 


Rosges.—The safest thing for amateurs to 
use to destroy green fly on roses is soft 
soap and water, made at the rate of one 
ounce of soap to one gallon of water. The 
soap should be dissolved in warm (not 
boiling) water and used at once. If one 
application does not kill them, apply 
another the next day. The liquid may be 
applied with a syringe. 

CLEANING.—Soda will clean tarnished 
tin. Vin and silt will clean copper. 
Butter is the best polish to put into starch. 
Baking soda put on a burn will take out 
the heat. A heated knife will cut hot 
bread without making it soggy. il of 
cedar is sure death to vermin which infest 
chambers. Toilet sets and all chamber 
articles should be cleaned in cold water. 
White lead will cement broken crockery, 
a 10-cent bottle lasting for years. A smal) 
paint brush should be used in cracks and 
crevices while dusting a room. 

PouLTRY.—An experienced poultryman 
thinks that the cause of failures in the 
many attempts to keep fowls in large 
numbers is due to alack ofcare. A farmer 
will rise at 4 o’clock in the morning t» feed 
and milk his cows, will carefully clean out 
the stalls and prepare beds for the cows, 
and his work does not end till late, but he 
will not do so much work for the hens 
Yet the hens will pay five times as much 
wrofit, in proportion to labor and capital 
invested, as the cows. 

PLANTS.—Most plants will do well in 
west windows, if the conditions are right 
for them, but north windows are not favor 
able for the growth of ordinary house 
plants. Ferns and many kinds of plants 
cultivated for their foliage will, however, 
succeed in north windows, Many kinds 
of flowering plants that have been raised 
elsewhere, and have been brought to the 
blooming # + will then flower freely, 
standing in windows with a north aspect. 
Among such plants may be mentioned 
hyacinth, tulip, rose, fuchsia, pelargomium, 
camellia, calla, Chinese, primrose, cineraria, 
azalea, orange, ete. 

— A ee EP 

FASTING Women.—Some old Freneh 
pamphlets on this subject have lately come 
to light. One of these, bearing date Paris, 
1 , 


56, and comprised in twenty-eight 
mages, contains “the admirable and true 
1istory of a peasant girl of Anjou.” This 


yuileless maiden is asserted to have live 
four years without other nourishment thar 





a little water. Drs, La Provancheres at 
Montsainet described, in a work pulplpshe 
at Sens in 1616, the i f f 


ten vears old. bor at Na 


case of a cl 


ear Sens. who remair 


mtains “the prodigious , 
‘ history’’ of a Provencal who was presse: 
to the “Queen mother’ at Blois, and wh 


| lived without eating or drinking 
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well banked ap, it must be a very chilly | ful sources of truth and wisdom are expe- 


nature that can fail te appreciate the pleas. 


' ures of its environment. 


Out in the wild plains of distant lands, 
even more forcibly than in the snug par- 


‘lors and drawing-rooms of our cities, the 


attractions of the blazing log are experi- 


enced equally by the strong and the weak, 


the active and the weary. 
The more flerce the elements, the more 
pronounced these attractions become, and 


| as the storm gathers in strength, man turns 


| more lovingly to his fireside for protection. 
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Ry the Fireside. 
bad 


Such is the manner in which the agency of 


“A good servant aud a master." 
combustien is usually described. 
like epigrams, ex 


presses too much or too little, or both 


The epi 


gram, however, midst 


Is it entirely generous to regard Fire, 
when it does not elect to tyrannize over us, 
Can it not claim to rise fre- 
quently into a higher relation than that of 


asa menial? 


either servant or master, and Cemand to be 
Whether we 
to admit that itis so or pot matters little. 
No one can honestly deny that Fire is a 
very 
friend, 


considered a friend % choose 


A treacherous 
doubtless, if we do not 


close triend indeed 
beware of 
his vagaries, but a friend nevertheless, 

We may regard him as a servant when 
he is made to minister to our wants; we 
certainly shall regard him as our master 
when the paternal root-tree isin his multi 
tongued possession. In the former ca 
pacity he performs all serts of useful ends; 
in the latter he renders us homeless, if, that 
is, he is so far merciful as to abstain from 
ruining us altogether, He will, if we de 
sire it, act always in a menial capacity. He 
willonly act as a destroyer when we are 
careless of his cousumptive instincts. 

But his parts are many, and when we 
see him tn his best and most sociable mood, 
we shall hardly tail to that he is 
well worthy of an affectionate appellation. 


He (it, by the way, Fire is a he and not 


agree 


she, as the poet declares) is our trend pre- 


ly in proportion as the 


enemy. 


cise weather is our 

To fully realize this let us take an in 
stance. Anague-nourishing Easter is ram 
pant without the house, or the saow is tall 
ing in heavy flakes, the sky is murky, the 
Window -panes are frosted, and huge icicles 
cling to the window sills. Everything be 
yond the four walls of home is bleak, mis 
erable, uninviting 

In the home what is the record’ The 
fire blazes brichtly and the flames leap and 
dance upward as though mocking the ele 
ments and defying them to do their worst. 
Then is the time to see in what relation 
Fire stands to the members of the family, 
young aad old, cynical or otherwise Every 
one “the most fa 
vored nation” treatment from the prodace 


of the miner's toil 


is scheming to secure 


Such court was never paid by swain to his 
lady-love, as father, mother, sister, brother 
pay to this foundling of Phe 
howling of the wind is but the signal tor 
the drawing c! 


Prometheus 


ser of chairs, and toes and 


Hoses are in “angerous 


seductive flam: 


proximity to the 


To love the fireside is characteristic oft 
mankind the world through Phe Indian 
of the prairi 1 ,earvy tray eT ' the 
VW 
" 

’ 4 
are UraWD OD Aa Wile s eV when every 


door in the house is as secure), 
though the burglar 


} 


rather than the 


bight 





were feared 


und cok 











j 
fastened as 


and when the fire is | 


“What a night" he exclaims, not so 
much in a tone of disgust as of satisfaction 
that he has not to battle with it, but is 
safely ensconced by his own hearth. Un- 
der such circumstances it is not unnatural 
if some persons are selfish enough to re- 
joice over the broils of the rain, the wind, 
and their numerous Companions, 

The comfort of the fireside has long been 
a favorite theme of poets. They, however, 
have not by any confined tbem- 
seives tou singing of this phase of the fire 
In their native kindliness of Leart, it 
them that 
every one is net se blest as they themselves 
Sympathy probably is 
never so strong as when one is revelling in 


mMcans 


side. 


has of course never escaped 


may have been 


the ruddy blaze of an amply charged grate. 
Poets have, in their own way, inquired 
often, in periods of meteorological bitter- 
ness, how live those unhappy creatures who 
have no root te shelter them, nor where- 
withal to make a stand against any of win- 
The fireless are better off 


only than the homeless, and what it is to 


ter’s onslaughts. 


linger in a halt empty reom beside a quite 
empty grate whilst the snow and frost are 
and roof 
experienced such 
privation can knew, and even they cannot 


storming every crevice in’ walls 


those alone whe have 
describe. 

No tuel to feed the grate and no bread to 
teed the stomach! [tit a theme which may 
appropriately stir the poetical imagination. 
The poet is nothing if not charitable, and 
the contrast between the ease and luxury of 
the rich hearth and the misery and sufter- 
ing of the poor has not been lefi to the so- 
cialist alone to demonstrate. 

Every one loves his fire, and it is a fact 
that the servant who is on the best terms 
with her master and mistress is usually the 
servant who has discovered the art of mak- 
ing a really good fire. 

There could be ne stronger testimony to 
the love in which the element: which Pro. 
metheus stole from the heavens is held, 
than the opposition manifested by our rich 
We are 


not satisfied merely to experience a sense 


and poor alike to closed stoves. 


of warmth and comfort, we wish to 


raze 


upon the smiling, jovous countenance of 


this child ef the gods. Why? Because the 
fireside practically means home to the real 
man, and that is tantamount to saying that 
fireside is everythirg in the world to him, 
for who ever heard of the man worthy to 
be called one who ded not venerate home 
and its associations before all else? 

When 


they will cease to love 


men cease to love their fireside 


when they 
iove home, it will be time to draw 


home; 
cease to 
the curtain on the great drama of hu 
thanity : 
Pe <a 

A WRITER truly savs the hardest thing 
isto keep cheertal under the little stings 
that come from uncongeniai surroundings, 
the very insignificance of which adds to 
their power to annoy, because they cannot 
be wrestled with and overcome, as in the 
case of larger hurts. Some disagreeable 
habit in ae to whom we may owe respect 
and duty, and which is a constant irritation 
to our sense of the fitness of things, may 
demand of us a greater moral force to keep 
the spirit serene than an absolute wrong 
committed against us. In the one case en. 
durance ts all that is possible; in the other 
we may sometimes rightfully fight, and 
there isa world of comtort in the great 
power of action 


No v plead that he bas n 
i) r his busiest urs 
ae 
A 
. ‘ | ey ‘ ( Ce 
nis le} rtm { tae must earn to take 
pleasure ia the good he is bestowing as 


well us in that he is receiving. Toil is the 


= 
ScCuwU for | h pr cipies 


zh } ci} The most fruit 





rience and observation, and these belong to 
all conditions. Almost all labor demands 
intellectual activity, and is best carried on 
by those who invigorate their minds 80 that 
the two interests, toil and selt culture. are 
friends to each other. 





THERE are times when we all sorely need 
a word of sympathy—when all brave men 
and women are the betier for it. By little 
and little the load is increased; in the same 
way it may likewise be lessened. Encour 
agement possesses a marvellous vein of re- 
creating power. Wisely administered, it 
counteracts the disheartening influence 
which a sense of baffled plans and repeated 
failures tends to induce; by aid of the 
cheery, kindly word one is enabled to pull 
oneself up again, and to go on with re- 
newed efforts. 





TRUTHS can never conflict, forStruth is a 
unity, and, when an opinwn that has once 
been held is forced to give way under the 
pressure of advancing thought, it is but 
the outer shell that once contained a truth 
and is no longer needed which drops away, 
while the everlasting truth remains with all 
who are wise enouch to retain it. Thus, in 
the world of thought, must be 
the accepted foundation on which changes 


sameness 


must gradually be made if any sulid ad- 
vancement is to be attained. 





Tue Christian's iellowship with God is 
He is a pil- 
grim ¥ ho has the habit of ‘ooking forward 
to the light before him—he has the habit of 
not looking back; be has the habit of walk- 
ing steadily in the way, whatever be the 
weather and whatever be the road. These 
are his habits; and the Lord of the way is 
his guide, protector, friend and felicity. 


rather a habit than a rapture. 





Ir trouble comes, be cool and treat it 
peacetully. If joy comes, receive it peace- 
fully, without excitement. If you must 
flee trom evil, do it calmly, without agita- 
tion, or you may stumble and fall in your 
haste. Do good deliberately, or your hurry 
will lead you into endless faults. Even re- 
pentance is a work that should be carried 
on coolly and quietly. 





A MAN that hath no virtue in himselfever 
envieth virtne in others; tor men’s minds 
will either feed upon their own good, or 
upon others’ evil; and who wanteth the 
one will prey upon the other; and whoso is 
out of hope to attain another’s virtue will 
seek to come at even hand by depressing 
another's fortune. 


THE three lessons all are the better for 


knowing—that cheerfulness can change 
mistortune into love and friends, that in 


ordering one’s self aright one helps others 
tu do the same, and tiat the power of find- 
ing beauty in the humblest things makes 
home happy and life lovely. 





THERE appears to exist a greater desire 
to live long than te live well. Measure by 
man’s desires, he cannot hve long enough; 
measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough; measure by his evil 
deeds, and—how sad and mournful the re- 
flection!—he has lived too long. 

Boru wit and understanding are trifles 
wWitheut integrity. The ignorant peasant 
without tault is greater than the philoso- 
pher with many. What is 
courage without a heart ? 


genius or 





He that would undermine the founda- 
tions of our hope for eternity seeks to beat 
down the column which supports the fee 
bleness of humanity. 





A SOUND discretion is 
cated by never making 
bever repealing nt 


not so much indi- 
& mistake as by 


BE not too brief in cx nversation, lest you 


be not understoo bor to liffuse est you 


S ar 
com pan s 


A HOMELY truth 
crro!l 


ws better than splendid 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 





A death from cigarette smoking is re. 
corded at Keyport, N. J. 


Queen Victoria, it is said, owns property 


in the District of Colambia. 


‘Sitting on ice’’ is a theatrical phrase tor 
a house that does not applaud. 


United States Senator Ransom’s wife fit. 
ted each of her six sons for college. 


Mule Head is the name hit upon for 2 set. 
tlement in Charles Mix county, Dak. 


Ten cents is the price set on the head of 
the crow found in the State of Maine. 


A station on the Wilkesbarre and Western 
Railroad, iu Penusylvania, is mamed ‘*Let ‘er Go.** 


There is a $50 a year postoffice vacant in 
Arkansas, for which there are thirty-seven appli- 
cants. 


There isa man in Hemlock, Mich., who 
is so humane that he chloroforms his hogs before kill- 
ing them. 


A York State judge is wrestling with the 
question whether hatching eggs is manufacturing 
chickens, 


The cigars smoked in this country an- 
nually, if putend to end, would reach around the 
earth nine times, 


A draught of ink, taken in a spirit of mis- 
chief by a 14-year-old school boy, at Vandalia, IIl., 
killed the lad within a few hours. 


In West Virginia a wife can obtain a di- 
vorce if she can prove that her husband has been no- 
toriously Immoral before marriage. 


A bill now being considered by the Ne- 
vada Leyislature disqualifies from holding office any 
one who is the victim ot strong drink. 


Mention is made of the fact that in the 
Mining Exchange in Boston on a recent week-day 
aot a single share of stock was bought or suld. 


A young woman of 22, who recently 
wenttothe Black Hills, received twelve offers of 
marriage during the first four days she was there. 


A body was refused burial in London re- 
cently, after it had reached the churchyard, because 
the fees to the vicar and clerk had not been paid. 


A stock company at Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan, has been organized for the purpose of herding 
skunks. About 100 skunks have been procured for 
breeding purposes. 


Rasmus Anderson, a Norwegian natural- 
ized citizen of Wisconsin, sent as our minister to 
Denmark, scandalizes the court circles of Copen- 
hagen by living in agarret. 


A farmer living near Dayton, Ohio, is 
said not to have spoken a word to his wife, nor she 
to him, during the past twenty-five years, owing to 
a quarrel they had over a child at that time, 


“I'll be worser when I come out,”’ cried 
12-year-old burglar Artie Taylor, when sentenced in 
a Chicago court the other day to five years in the re- 
form school, And the chances are that he will. 


Gossipers in Catlin, Ill, have been given 
food for talk by the approaching marriage of a young 
lady resident to a school teacher who whipped her so 
severelya few years ago that he was arrested and 
fined, 


There is a minister of the gospel in South 
Bend, Lnd., whose total cash income for the past 
year was $208, With thishe supported a family of 
six and paid car tare between South Bend aud La- 
porte every two weeks. 


Representative Mitchell, of Connecticut, 
is one of the most genervus feeders in Congress. He 
never eats alone, and his checks tor lunch are al- 
wavs Hto $5. His favorite dishes are turkey, ten- 
derloia steak and venison. 


R. F. Simpson, of St. Elmo, [nd., while 
playing with his 3-year-old boy, was bitten on the 
thumb by the child. The wound bled very freely. 
Soon the hand and arm began to sweH, and in a few 
days death resulted from blood poisoning. 


Fright caused the death of a man near 
Highland, Mich., the other day, who imagined he 
contracted hydrophobia while skinning sheep (killed 
at the instance of the owner) itten by a dog thought 
tu have been suffering from the dreaded malady. 


Two stallions engaged in a fight near 
Pemberton, N.J., lately, during which both were 
wellused up. The worsted animal came out of the 
scrimmage minusa piece of flesh -aid to be eight 
inches long and with divers cuts and bruises in his 
neck and head. 


Seven large monkeys work in the hemp 
fields of J. B. Parkes, a Madison county, Ky., far- 
mer. They are said todo the work better than the 
negroes Mr, Parkes formerly employed, and at one- 
fourth the cost. They were sent from Seuth Africa, 
and Mr. Parkes has ordered ten more. 


A Maine newspaper says that a citizen of 
that State has split a harricane. Seeing it coming 
straight toward his barn he took two boards and 
holding them before the barn, the ends together s0 
that they formed a sort of wedge, he spread the hur- 
ricane apart, so that it only took off two corners of 
the barn. 


Professor Proctor, in his new book on 
‘““Chance and J.uck,’’ undertakes to tell the chances 
ot getting heads or tafis in tussing a penny. If you 
tossan hour ‘*heads*’ will mot exceed ‘‘tails,’’ of 
‘*talls’’ ‘*heads*’ in a greater ratio than Zito ®. If 
you toss for a day the inequality will not be greater 
than 101 to 100, 





} 000 in Montana, 31,000, 0001. Utah, more than ‘, 00,- 


A prominent lawyer in Chicago recently 


secured a client in the person of aman charged with 


felting, and received four pew G@f{fty dollar 
‘ a retalner WN « the legal light went to de 
ank fis ered that they w*« 
7 . ¢ | n m 
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1, UD, O00 acres of publi snd in Cvlorads, 12,000, 
in Arizona, nearly 30,000,000 in California, 49,000,000 
in Dakota, 7,000,000 in Florida, 44,000,000 in Idaho, 
7,000,000 in Minnesota, 39,000,000 in Nevada, 74, (,- 


000in Washington Territory, and so on 
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What! You would have me know ? 
When doubt’s so sweet! 
Woall oreak the magic of her soft replies, 
And lift the glamor from my happy eyes, 
And prove the cheat? 


Prove that the laughter low, 
And veiled glance, 
Have oft been studied with minuatest care 
Till every bird-like mote that thrilis the air 
Her charms enhaace ” 


** * I fancied long ago 
Skies always biue, 
And now I kaow them often dark and drear, 
My knowledge is not ans gladder, dear, 
Although m: re true. 


So let my trust still grow, 
Nor spoil my dream. 

I glory in the face I find ro fair, — 

I glory in the curling nut-brown hair 
Of sunny cleam. 


Know? I will never know 
Let come what will! 
For if my faith in her be forced to die, 
I'll swear allegiance to her memory, 
And love her still! 
or - 


Under the Limes. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











grown lane “in the leafy month of 

June?’ The lane that led from the 
village of Dollice to the High Cot was 
used so little that it was carpeted with grass 
for a great part of the Way; and though this 
was decidedly a drawback in the winter 
months, it made the path delightfully cool 
and pleasant in dry weather. For about a 
mile this sequestered road lay between 
fields and meadows; then the ground began 
to rise; and for the last quarter of a mile 
the lane was like an avenue, running be- 
tween two rows of dark Scotch firs straight 
to the cot on the brow of the hill. 

Everybody at Dollice knew that Major 
Brent had lived at the High Cottage since 
his wife died and he retired from the army, 
five years before. His eldest daughter, 
Mabel, was mistress of his house, ana was 
mother, governess, and nurse to her family 
of brothers and sisters. 

Mabel was only nineteen, but she looked 
a year or two older fer she had had her 
share of the cares of this troublesome world. 
A tall girl, with a beautiful figure, and a 

t coil of chestnut-colored hair at the 

k of her head, kind y eyes, rather a 
wide mouth, a complexion tanned by the 
sun—such was Mabel in a rance; and 
from this description it will be seen that 
she could not be called a beauty. 

One Thursday afternoon in the height of 
summer, as Mabel was in the garden at the 
back of the cottage picking strawberries, a 
visitor was slowly making her way up the 
hill between the sombre shadows of the 
pines. 

If anyone had happened to mect Miss 
Blanche Peyton that afternoon, his invol- 
untary exclamation would have been, 
“What a pretty girl?’ and if he had been 
under the age of thirty he would certainly 
have glanced over his shoulder for another 
look at the dainty, graceful little figure. 

Pretty Blanche Peyton certainly was, and 
she was more than that. Her hair was per- 
haps her worst point—straw-colored, thin, 
and weak; her lips, too, were rather thin. 
But every other feature was perfect, her 
complexion was clear and fresh; and be- 
sides her beauty there was the subtle charm 
of grace in every movement, every attitude. 
It might not be easy to tell her age with 
certainty; she might be three or four years 
over twenty. 

As Blanche walked slowly along, so as 
not to become heated, her face wore a 
troubled and anxious expression; now and 
then her thin lips closed firmly over her 
pearly teeth, as if she were making ap her 
mind to some decided course of action. 
Once or twice she sighed, as if she were 
tired with the walk. She would have 
managed to get the brougham, only she 
knew that if she had mentioned where she 
was going, she would have had one or more 
of the Ward = thrust upon her, and she 
meant to see Mabel Brent alone. 

The Ward giris were the daughters of 
Augustus Ward, of Coram street, Derby, 
solicitor, and of Langham Park, in the 
county of Derby, country gentleman. Mr. 
Ward fulfilled both functions, for, having 
made a large fortune, partly by the prac- 
tice of his profession and partly by success- 
ful building speculations, he had bought an 
estate, built himself a mansion thereon, and 
was now laboring hard to get his name 
upon the commission of peace. 

Blanche Peyton was a friend of his eldest 
daughter, Augusta, and was now paying a 
visit which had already prolonged itself to 
several weeks. 

At length Miss Peyton passed the last of 
the fir-trees, —_—_ the five-barred gate 
which led to Major Brent’s domain, and 
was presently ushered into the tiny draw- 
ing-room, scented with rose-leaves. The 


y there any prettier sight than a grass 


girl did not seat herself, though she was 
tired of her walk She moved gently trom 
me object to another, from the old pian: 
ne sandali-wood hox nT tne ttle wain 

“ ' i net Scorn? a1 ® al ¢ 
Loing she saw Preme ntiv her nek 


aught sight of a letter—a square 
of thick paper, addressed to ‘“‘Miss Brent, 
The High Cottage.”” She took it up; acrest 
was on the back, acrest which Miss Pey- 
ton knew very well. 


envelope 





| her lips were once 


more drawn in un- 
pleasantly. As she handled the envelope, 
she noticed that it was scarcely fastened. A 
very slight touch of moisture was all the 
gum had received; a touch, she was sure, 
would open it without showing the slight- 
est tear. It would be easy, of course, to re- 
seal it. She listened a moment. Nota 
sound was to be heard in the still July air; 
and, with a single touch of her deft finger, 
the envelope was opened. Quickly she 
drew out the sheet of paper and mastered 
its contents 


*“Dollice Manor, Thursday. 


“DEAR MABEL: 

“Can you come over on Saturday after- 
noon? Only a - of tennis, a plain din- 
ner— pooseae an impromptu dance. I ex pect 
the Ward girls and their friend, the Wey- 
combes, the Moores, and perhaps the Hop- 


wood-Greens. Come if you can. We will 
see that you have an escort home. 
“Ever yours, “J, D.” 


“Ah! I can guess who the escort is likely 
to be,”’ said che to herself. She was 
still standing with the note in her hand 
when she heard a quick, light step in the 

There was no time to replace the 
note in the envelope, much less to re-seal 
it and place it where she had found it. 
With one swift motion Blanche slip 
note and envelope together into the pocket 
of her jacket, and turned with a smile to 
meet her friend. The door opened, and 
Mabel Brent walked into the room. 

“What a great coarse girl! What taste 
the man must have!’ was Blanche’s inter- 
nal exclamation as she shook Mabel’s hand 
(all stained with strawberry-juice) be- 
tween her own delicately-gloved fingers, 
and kissed the tall girl’s sunburnt cheek. 

‘“‘How well you are looking, Mabel!’’ 

“I’m dreadfully sunburnt, I know,”’ 
laughed Mabel. 

“But it suits your style, you know; for 
my part I hardly dare to let the sun touch 
my face. What a lovely, peaceful home 
you have here!” 

And so the conventional girl-talk went 
on, till Blanche judged that the time had 
come to _ the question which she had 
come to the High Cottage two ask. 

*“*Have the Dollices been here this week?’’ 
was the preliminary question. 

‘*No,”” answered Mabel, with a look of 
surprise. 

“Indeec?”’ said Blanche lifting her eye- 
brows, “Why—I thought—you must ex- 
cuse me—but I thought—the fact is I came 
over here to-day that 1 might be the first to 
offer you my congatulations. I thought 
from Mr. Dollice’s attentions to you at the 

icnic last Saturday—oh! I’m so sorry if I 
1ave offended you. Iam always making 
mistakes, with the best intentions in the 
world!’ 

Mabel’s mouth was firmly closed; she 
could not have emen to have saved her 
life; but the little bow with which she re- 
ceived her visitor’s lame apology was brave 
and dignified enough. nly she knew 
that, in spite of herself, a hot burning blush 
was spreading over her face. 

“Then I may say that there is nothing in 
the report? Really it is very ill-natured of 
people to spread abroad these rumors, es- 
pecially when there is no foundation tor 
them. I’m sure I beg your pardon for re- 
ferring to the matter at all. I makeita 


matters of that kind—-I think it is so vul- 
gar. Don’t you? Are you going to the 
flower show at Somerby next week? They 
say everybody is to be there.’”” And by 
mutual consent the subject was changed. 

Presently a cup of tea was brought in, 
and then Blanche asked if she might see the 
garden, hoping that Mabel would run up 
stairs for her hat, and thus give her an op- 
portunity of replacing the letter. But in 
this she was disappointed. Mabel never 
left her side; and she was forced to take her 
leave with the stolen letter still in her 

socket. But a new idea had come into 
slanche’s mind. 

“Are you going over to Dollice Manor on 
Saturday?” she asked, as she bade good- 
bye to Mabel at the garden gate; ‘‘they gen- 
erally have tennis on Saturday, and I be- 
lieve they expect some friends?” 

“No,” said Mabel, hastily. “1 think I 
shall be busy on Saturday afternoon.” 

“So sorry; but you have quite a large 
family. We can’t expect to have you al- 
ways. Well, I may tell Miss Dollice that 
vou are not likely toturn up. (rood day.” 
~ And Blanche turned away without giv- 
ing the other an opportunity of making any 
reply to her last words, 

“Flow well that has turned out!” said the 
fair-haired girl to herself, as she wended 
her way homewards. “They are not en- 
gaged. I shall have the field to myself on 
Saturday. If she does come, she will proba- 
bly have on a print dress, and slip away 
early when she finds a regular party. If 
she doesn’t turn up, I will tell Miss Dollice 
she said she wasn’t coming, as if the mes- 
sage came from her. No one will ever 
know about the letter.” 

And. as a matter of fact, noone ever did 
know about the letter, though Miss Peyton 
did not feel quite easy in her mind for afew 





A dark frown crossed her lovely face, and | 


days afterwards. 


The tennis-party at Dollice Manor on 
Saturday afternoon was a great success 
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rule, indeed, never to make gossip about | 


It was about half-past four when Miss 
Dollice ed to remark: *“‘] wonder 
whether M Brent is coming this after- 
noon? she did not answer my note, so I 
quite ex pected her.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Dollice!’ cried Blanche, ‘that 
reminds me that when | saw Miss Brent 
the other day she said she would not be 
here this afternoon—that she would be en- 

~<dathome. Perhaps she meant me to 
tell you; but 1 rather think she must have 
——- to answer your note.” 

The hostess merely answered, ‘Very 
likely,” and dismissed the subject from 
her mind. 

Meanwhile, Charles DBollice, the owner 
of the Manor House and a fair number of 
acres surrounding it, was busy among his 
guests. He was a very fair specimen of the 
young Englishman of to-cay—not well 
read, yet fairly intelligent, fond of out-door 
sports, with good square shoulders and a 
frank, pleasant face. He had just succeeded 
with his partner in winning a sett; and, 
laying down his racket, he strolled to the 
tree under which his sister, Blanche, and 
one or two others were sitting. 

Miss Peyton did not play tennis, and she 
did not care to learn. It made her feel un- 
pleasantly warm, and spoiled that delicacy 
of complexion which was one of her 
charms. 

Charles sat down and began to chat to 
her. Aftera while Miss Dollice and her 
companions went down to the tennis 
courts, and the two were left alone. By- 
and-by they rose, and strolled down a wide 
avenue of lime-trees which everyone at 
Dollice knew as *“The Limes.” 

The sunlight made a beautiful lace-work 
on the smooth white gravel as the wind 
moved the leaves to and fro. There was 
not a sound in the air, except someone call- 
ing out now and then at the tennis-court 
and the sleepy cawing of the rooks, The 
two young people strolled on side by side 
in silence. 

“Why should I 
not?”’ 

That was the thought that was running 
through the young man's mind. There 
had, no doubt, been something of a friend- 
ship between him and Mabel Brent—a 
glance, a flower offered and worn, little 
things that may mean something or noth- 
ing, according as they are understood. (Of 
regular love-making there had been none. 
Over and over again Charley Dollice had 
told himself that he was his own master, 
that he might marry as he liked, and no 
one had any right to complain. 

His sister was going to become the bride 
of a successful London lawyer in the au- 


nat? Why should I 


tumn. He would be left alone. Probably 
he would marry. Why should he not 
please himself? He admired Mabel im- 


mensely, for he had sense enough to see 
the strength and sweetness of her character. 
But he admired and respected her more 
than he had loved her. 

With Blanche it was altogether different. 
He was subdued by her beauty, her grace, 
the delicate daintiness of her whole person. 
More than once he had been on the point of 
asking her love, and yet he hesitated. Some 
principle in his heart rebelled. 

“You must think mea very dull, not to 
say a rude, companion,”’ he exclaimed, 
with a smile, when the silence has lasted 
two or three minutes. 

“Oh, no, not atall. We can’t be always 
in the mood for talking. Often I say very 
little to my dearest friends whem I am 
alone with them. But I think we should go 


| back to the tennis-court now.”’ 


This was said very gently. 

“What a sweet, sympathetic creature!’ 
said Charley to himself. ‘What a fool | 
am to have wasted so good an opportunity!’ 

The afternoon wore away, and as six 
o'clock drew near, everybody retired to 
make the necessary changes of attire. Din- 
ner was a very simple meal, and soon over; 
and then a little impromptu dance was be- 
gun in the drawing-room. The tall windows 
were open, and the soft lamplight mingled 
with the moonlight. Under the limes it 
was neither dark nor light. The twilight 
still linzered, and the moon sent her silver 
rays through the trembling leafy screen. 
And there Charley Dollice threw himself 
at the beauty's feet, declared his passion, 


| and was accepted. 


Of course there was no reason for keep- 
ing the engagement a secret. Jane and the 
Ward girls knew of it next day; and 
Charles was half offended with his sister 
for the way s°e received the news. At first 
she would not believe it. Then she threw 
herself into her brother's arms. 

“Whatever girl you love I will try to 
love as a sister of my own, Charley; but 
oh!’ — 

“Oh! what, Jane?” 

“Never mind, dear; don’t let me sa¥ a 
word to throw a shadow on your happiness. 
If I would have preferred another, I will 
try not to show it.” 

‘On Sunday afternoon Augusta Ward con- 
trived to whisper the news to Mabel on the 
wav home from church. 

“Indeed! I hope they will be very happy. 
They will make a very nice tmatch,”’ said 
Mabel. 


And from the composure with which she | 
received the intelligence Augusta made up | 


her mind that there had been something 
between Charley Dollice and Mabel after 
all. 
A4« for Maior Brent s daughter, shiv 
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the Manor. He had given it to her 
should she not burn it? 

“leannot! IT cannot!” her heart cried 





She longed to throw herself down some- 
where and give way to her tears; but she 
would not. 

“Why should I cry for him?” she said to 
herself. “I will not. He never loved me. 
He has done me no wrong. And I wish he 
may be very happy —and—and—it is time I 
went down to pa the children tea.”’ 

It was about a fortnight after this that 
Mabel was surprised by a visit from her 
godmother, Lady Bromiley, a ‘fine lady” 
of the old school, who lived at Cottenham 
Towers, about a dozen miles off. 

“You are not looking well, May: what is 
the matter?” asked Lady HKromliey, when 
the first greetings were exchanged. 

‘Indeed | am very well, only a little 
tired. It has been so hot lately.” 

‘(ome here, my dear.’’ 

The girl left her seat and knelt on the 
carpet before her godmother. 

“There is a look in your eyes, What is it, 
my child?” 

“Nothing, Lady Bromley.’’ 

“Don't tell me a fib, my dear. 
sorme——"’ 

Here the kind old lady was interrupted 
by Mabel’s flinging her arms round her 
neck and bursting into a flood of tears 

“There, there, my dear; don't try to 
speak, you'll be better presently. 

“1—f—won't ery. It isso silly—so silly 
of me. I can't—help it,”’ said the poor girl 
through her sobs, 

“Come now, dear; tell me all about it. I 
may not be able to help you, but the telling 
will do you good." 

And by degrees the little story was told. 

“What! That little doll-faced creature 
who was with Ward, the attorney’s wife, at 
the County Hospital Ball! What fools men 
are! Well, never mind, my dear. Our 
young friend will find out his mistake in 
due time; and 1, for one, shan’t be sorry 
for him.,”’ 

“Hush, Lady Bromley,’ said Mabel, with 
a smnile, putting ber hand on her godmoth- 
er’s lips. 

The old lady sat still for a few seconds, 
and then gave alow laugh. Mabel looked 
surprised, 

“Only a thought that occurred to me, 
said Lady Bromley. ‘You must come to 
me, my chold, in October; and the change 
will do you good. Look forward to having 
a pleasant visit; I willdoall in my power 
to make it so. IT can’t ask you for next 
month, for the house will be full in Sep 
tember—that is, too full for quiet.”’ 

After a little more chat Lady Bromley 
took her departure; and when she arrived 
at Mr. Ward's gate she stopped the carriage 
and paid a visit to Mrs. Ward. The solici- 
tor’s wife was greatly flattered by this at- 
tention, and she, with her daughters Au- 
gusta, Georgiana and (Giladys, and Miss 
Peyton, satin a smiling and respectful cir- 
cle round their visiter. 

“By the way, 1] am expecting my old 
friend, Lord Wavertree, next month, and I 
am inviting a few friends to meet him. 
Would any of you like to be of the party?” 


You have 


“Oh, Lady Bromley!’ cried Mra. Ward. 
“Oh, Lady Bromley!’ faintly echoed 
Augusta. 


“Miss Ward, I shall be very happy to nee 
you at the Towers for the first half of Sep- 
tember; and you too, Miss Peyton, if you 
have no better engagement,’ said the old 
lady, politely. 

The invitation was gladly accepted; and 
that matter having been satisfactorily set- 
tled, Lady Bromley’s carriage rolled away 
from Langham Park. 

The party that assembled a few weeks 
later at Cottenham Towers was remarkable 
for one thing—the very decided plainness, 
not to say ugliness, of the lady —— 
Miss Ward, whose fae had not much more 
expression than if it had been carved out of 
a turnip by askilful artist, looked positively 
attractive beside the lean and ns 
damsels whom Lady Bromiley had gathered 
around her. Blanche Peyton shone among 
them like astar. 

Lord Wavertree, a well-preserved noble- 
man of fifty-eight, was not long in discover- 
ing this fact. His attentions were execlu- 
sively reserved for that young lady, and 
were received with maidenly shyness, yet 
with «a certain graciousness, The other 
mnale members of the party were all youn 
men, all fond of shooting, and trey all, 
more or less, contended for Miss Peyton's 
smiles, Blanche had never been so happy 
in her lite, though at times a thoughtful ex- 
pression crossed her lovely face. 

One beautiful autumn morning Miss 
Peyton sought out her hostess, and blush- 
ingly sought her advice and assistance in a 
delicate case oF conscience, 

“What,” she asked, “ought a girl to do, if 
she has promised her hand to a young man, 
and tuen unhappily finds that her affec- 
tions are centred elsewhere?” 

“Tell him so,’ replied Lady 
shortly. 

“But tell whom so, my dear Lady Brom- 
ley?’ asked Blanche, raising her sweet, 
appealing eyes to the elder lady's face. 

“Why, the first one, of course,” answered 


Bromley, 


Lady Bromley, briskly. “You wouldn't 
marry atnan, leading him to suppose he 
possessed your allectlons, when your heart 
was ¢lsewhere?”’ 

“Noo,” answered Blanehe, “and 
vet 

“People nay say ill-natured things, but 
after all what does it matter?’ said the old 
ul tramcqullly wehbe snipped a dead leat 
room it Miss Pevton,. and va ass 
and nextday aletter was received at |? 
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bg consecutive weeks 
' | Tuen the young man recovered. It was 
: | om tee way home from church on Christ. 
: | mas mnerning that the momentous question 
we was settled eeween him and Mabel. The 
4 happy girl went home, took out ber little 


, withered rese and kissed it. 
“J shall not burn you afterall, dear row 
! «he «aid, and the of her Was 
never formed in words, 

“So these two are married!” said Lady 
Bromley > herself, as she fingered a sti ver- 
edged card, one b.eak February morning. 
“Heaven forgive ine if T have done wrong; 
but after all it serves Wavertree right for 
jilting poor Bertha Suith. The weather 


reset serniene 


will be stormy in that bhousenold, if lin 
not initaken.”’ j 
' The yellow cowslips were atill to be 


foued in the woods, the narcissus was fill- 
ing the garden with suaimmer snow, when 


Mabel Brent became Mabel Dollice, and 
the old Manor House received its new init | 
tress. | 
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A Costly Present. ! 


BY MPR BALI. 


FEVER ig’ t much to see; bul you 
as weil w that we 

And so saying the speaker, Reginald 
a young man ft four-eand-twenuty, 

way for sister and ler triernd to 

peer through the Keyuole of the trant en- 
tranee «of a house wiiiel liad teen shut 
and untenanted fora number of 

“Whata pity the place is not put in re 
pair and lived in! [t is mo picturesque, and 
the view all round fine,”’ remarked the 
youny lady friend, Susie Miiford, app! ying 
her te Viole storesatd, 

“Jtip uo fault ot the owner that itis thus 
left te the bats and said Reginald: | 
**hrast phoma T eccentric 
will, Thin | wo his 
nephew, Lord on cone | 
dition that le either married at and 
inade it his place of residence, or lett it 
empty and untouched tor ten years, It is 
supped that le wished in this tmanner to 
force Lord Alyernon to choose «a wife lin } 
mediately; bul the young lord, who was 
then but just of aye aud heart-whole, let | 
the place go, locked itup, and weot on lis 
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unm ortse to line K 
owls,’ 


tie iate made an 
was bequeathed 


Aigernon Creniev, 


ouse 


onee 


travei*, So this ie tow itis that the beauti- 
ful galleries and saloons are covered with 
dust, You are taking a long look at the 


clismt, Mins Milford,’’ 
with 
“Phe Oh, Mfr. Dare! I] saw somne- 
thing excinimed Susie, below ber | 
breath, and inanawe struck tone, “Tndeed 


ecouciuded Mr, Dare, 
4 minvile. 
Just! 


ese! 


Lidia; Lam not mistaken! Do wet the kevs 
the bouse-door and searely the bulld- | 
ng! | 
“but what did you ace? am ked Reyinald 
and |i sister Coyelher 


ite child!’ faltered Susie. 
exciaiined the vot tan, tt 


‘*| aaw—a 
*A eli! 
credulouslv. 

“Yea indeed T did! A little 
ingly not four years old, and sue ran across 
the dusty corridor into a room at the side. 
She bad on @ dark ftroek and hood, and | 
pink woollen socks, J) saw all this cis 
tinetiv.”’ | 

“Ttis very curious,” rejoined her listen- | 


uirl, See@rn- 


erm “‘How tar down the corridor was the 
child? Did you hear any noise of foot. | 
aLeps? | 


“Nota sound!” answerea tue young girl. 
“f only perceived the moving figure of the 
jiitie creature, Ol! whatare we to do? We 
cannot go lhoine and be uneertain whether 
there isa child sShutin tere all alone,”’ 

“Tf there ix one, depend Upon i it is wot | 
aloue, Mise Miuiiford: somebody must have 
brought itintethe place, There timay bean 
entrance al the back, Lhrough some Lroken 


shutter, and atramp mav tave wandered 
nheretosleep. Letus go round and re 
conneltre,”’ 

Lhis view of the case lakes away the ro- | 
nance of the Clings, doesn't it, Susie?" | 
laughed Reginald’s sister; “tor it destrovs 
the tuvetery «t once,”’ 

“TL dcon't want itto be a mystery, replied 
Susie, “Loniv wish to be cer aiuthat there 
tm orace LACLLe cchinled sbacat up there all alone, 


Deo let us take 
added sie, 


every atleropt lo aseertain,’’ 


The vouny people instantly beyan a care- 
ful @Xatnination of the outer doors and 
windows of the Shadowy Glen, as the old 
place had been called fora eouple ob lund. 
read Vears past, and shadowy indeed were 
the delis and belts of trees around it, and 
shadowy, the an@ment corridors and 
neoks within. 

Probably ia outer aspect had never been 
so critically surveyed for years as it tow 
was by the keen glanee of the throe pairs 
of youthful eves directed to each door and 
casement, but nota fastening “ a displaced; | 
no Visible (neans of IU M@ress Was Open to an 
intruder, and all was silent as the grave, 


LO, 





“You do notthink vou could have been 
vistaken?’ nazarded Reyinald Dare, when 
thev had come to an end of their investiga 
thorns, ”’ 

“] an absolutely sure that | was not.’ 
ameeveraled lie por’, 

“The linustiry to yet the kev, though 
baw wea xo | atti « ee] { i’t KT ry ] 
had better liur iwihV « | ”sS 

Mir 

“ 

‘1b } M, {r. I r , 1 Suisse ‘ 
tears of anxiety her even 

Doyouthink that I eould refuse you 
ansthing?’’ Reyinald longed to answertua 

nennt for Susie's ear alo , toed tha 





| B4IN@® NOW, 


| turned the Young than, aAllve 


— — —a 
— Se 


THE SATURDAY 


she froze Lim always by her coldness, 
theugh secretiy she was conscious of a 
thrill of heavenly joy at Lis presence—a joy 
she never dared © show. 

Susie was ona visit to ber school-friend 
Mary Dare, and thix ie how i happened 
that she made the acquaintance of Reginald, 
a very eligible and handsome young fel- 
low, whom anyone in the county would 
have been prowdt. wed, And Susie was 
not slow to diseover this, and she chid her 
own tolly in dreaming 89 much of this 
young Adonis, of bis winning words and 
siniles, 

Of course he would be kind and courteous 
to his sister's friend, and to kindness and 
courtesy ought she alone t attribute his 
attentions; but yet the girl’s heart would 
glow at some unexpected glance ofr tone, 
though ever ber hopes died down, and she 
maintained her frigiditv towards hitn, 
whilean impenetrable barrier arose between 
then. Ali! bis friendship alone sie would 
account priceless! 

Alas! poor Susie, she neither knew how 
lovely she herself was, nor how impossible 
inere trniendship ean be between a young 
man, such a8 was Reginald Dare, and a 
beautiful girl like herselt,. 

Her heart was atill beating to a paintul 
measure, when Reginald ieft her and his 
sister, in order to ride off to see old Mr. 
Thring; and the two girls bed not got faron 
their homeward way when Marv espied a 
little pink woollen yaiter lying on the dusty 
road, 


“Marv! exciaimed she, with renewed 
excitement in her tone, *thims is just such a 
thing as | eaugit sight of when the 
child ran along the dusty corridor in the 
Shadowy fslen just tow, Perhaps the per- 


passed this way!” 

sin in the road for 
agen) t the 
has 


of 


Kk her there 

“Tt look@ as if it liad 
dave! And you may depend 
ehild’s mother is a tranip, Susie, 
sormedmanner of entering the old) louse 
know not That the @xX- 
planation of what you saw, I feel assured, 


son whee & 


and 


Wich we is 


nye 
piteg. 


though [ amt sorry enough to destroy the 
romance of mvysteryv clinging to it at first 
sigit. Ilowever, there nay be an under- 


ground passage to the cellars of the Glen, 
and this would restore the romance,” 

“It yvave me a sort of shock,” breathed 
Susie, mottiy. 

lt was a beautiful atternoon atthe end of 
April when this ineident which we bave re- 
lated oeeurred; and in another couple of 
hours (towards seven o'clock in the eve- 
ning) Reginald returned from Huriingty, 
With the Information that the keys of the 


| (rlen were in the possession of the junior 


partner in tue firas of Thriog & Welby, and 
that be jived nearly ten niles away, 

“A short journey enough by train; but 
there ise train till nine vo’eloek if you 
iniss the six up train,’ Mr. Thring had ex- 
plained, 

‘But PE don’t see how anybody could bave 
yotinto the old house,’’ added he. ‘The 
will restricted Lord Algernon trou doing 
repairs if be did not take up bis) residence 
there, except that the fastenings shoud be 
looked to twies a year. Now | know tit 
Welby has just been through the place, and 
twasall fastened up when be left it, tle 
himself locked the hall door and carried 
away the kev. I believe that he 


bat this window was 
far fromthe ground and the shutters within. 
l used to yo over the place umyself when | 
had to overlook it, ana Welby does the 
We talk the tnatter over when 
we meet, and he always tmnakes a point of 


doing this aiter going over the Glen, and 
telling me how things are, and taking 
my advice, So Ll don’t see how anvbody 


could have yotin, 


But I tell you what you 
ean do, Mr. Dare 


a young, active man like 


you. You can easily put upa ladder to 
thatone of the bick windows of whieh the 
Hbasp is unsmended, and yet into the room 
adove the lbrarv. Il know you can, be- 
|; cause hal bal-I had to Wanaye il once 
myself when | was a good twenty years 
older than you are now. The carpenter in 
the Village will yo with you and help rear 


the ladder, 
practice 
at,” 


Ofcourse if tranips do make a 
of Sleeping there we Ought to stop 


iis ow 
Rigwitala 
ford, 

“You surely won't 
Said his indulyent mother, “At least, not 
Lenight. TP cau send over the groom to 
Mr. We.bv'sto wet the key for to-:morrow. 
We shali dine in half an hour” 

“Supper will do instead of dinner,’ re- 
“I hope to 
bring you and Miss Miltord an accountof a 
Whole host of adventures long before nine 


is 
to 


thie report 


sister 


brought 
and to 


back by 


hais Susie Mil- 


“oO, inv dear boy!" 


Oeloek, mother,’ added he, looking at | 
Soasie, with a sinile; “so ] will be off at 
once.”” And with «a lingering glance at 


Susie he went out. 


Whilst the three ladies were dining in 
company, Reginald walked quickly back 
to the Shadowy tilen, tirst finding the car- 
penter aforesaid, who agreed to rear the 
ladder, “with the aid of a mate of his, who 
would belp carry it down,’ but who sud be 
batno tine to stay that evening, as he be- 
| ved to the volunteer corps, who were to 


neetand dine together that night at the 
White tlart, a well-known country inna 
} ‘ t! 
\ 414 Ahi} ta 
. | ~ ~ sam 
ey gaped sullicientiy vide t 7 
j vy ol an tron rod be ty Inserted lo uct asa 
everto raise the bar which lav across 
Lineecae, 
Reyina'd threw up the sash, pushed back 


-----@ —--———- 


i 


nn 


EVENING POST. 


| the shatters, and vaulted on the dusty floor. 


Thougt: it was sti!] full daylight the empty 
room bad a ghostly look: and it was griev- 
ows to nee the rich!y carved furniture, and 
the heavy giided frames of the pictures de- 
caving for want of being touched. 

The young man gave one glance around, 
then threw open the door, and 1 on 
into the passage beyond, where the light 
struggied through panes thick w ith the dust 
of years. 

He listened; no echoes awcke the still- 
ness; the dust, and the once thick, though 
now crumbiing carpeting beneath Lis feet, 


—- — - a 


the key of the house ?” exclaimed Mr. Wel. 
by, “Stay !"’ and he rang the bell 4 

“A neat maid servant anewered the suim- 
Inons, ° 

“Can you tell me,” said Mr. Welby holv- 
ing out to view the little plaid froek so has. 
tily snatebed up to serve a8 evidence by 
Reginald, from tne room tenanted by the 
intruders at the Shadowy Glen—“can you 
tell me whetber this belongs to the coach. 
man'schiid? I tuing i bave seen bis little 
gir! running about in it in my stable yard,” 

“Dear, yes, sir!’ replied the maid, +] 





|" hope no accident bas happened to the poor 


deadened the sound of Lis tread as he went) 
on somewbat at randoin seeking the en- | 


trance hall and corridor, where Susie Mi!- 
tord bad declared that sie bad seen the little 
giri. 

It was not difficult t» find; and he soon 
stood within the front hali. The wide door 
was locked, though not barred or bolted—a 
natural thing—as the last person who had 
gone out could only fasten the entrance by 
turning the heavy key in the huge lock. 

With an impression that be should find 
the house empty, Reginald passed swi'tly 
though softly tothe back of the building, 
but paused ere he had reached the door 


| whieh evidently divided the living-rooimns 


trom the servants’ offices, for suddenly 
there smote on his ear the voice ofa enild! 

“Mummy, why doesn’t father come?” 

Tnese were the words he caught; and at 
the same moment, through the chink ofa 
halt opened door, he perceived a little girl 
sprawlirg on acushion on the floor, anda 
woman—her sleeves tucked up—cooking 
something, ber back towards hit, as she 
knelt before the clear eimbers on the hearth. 

teyinald remained perfectly tn tionless, 
and could piainiv hear the woman’s re- 
marks to the child: 

“] wish your father would come. I know 
I't tired to death, shut up here day after 
day! ! wanta breath of tresh air! Why 
doesn't be ieave us the key, then we could 
yet out after dark!’ 

“There ne is,mumnmy ! I heerd the door!” 
cried the little giri. 

Yes! a inuffied sound, as of a door open- 
ing and ciosing, reached the spot where 
Reginaid stood, There was no time to 
pause. In an instant he had stepped with- 
in a recess close by, shrouded now by the 
increasing gloom, and by several old cicaks 
and shawis depending from the wall. 

The young man had but just time to con- 
ceal bimseif, when a somewhat heavy step 
passed his biding-place, and a inan’s yoice 
called out: 

“Are you there, Martha ?” 

“Why, where should [ be? You've lock- 
ed ine into this old house, and you Know 


| well enough that T ean’t get cutoff it with- 


rocin—not left a piv undiscovered ! 

| it was sharp work to 
foryot to } - 

ae | there was so tnuch to look through. 

have a hasp puton one of the upper wind- | 


|} ows over the library; 


outthe key. I'll go at once, though and 
the poor child, too, now that you are here, 
We can sleep to-inorrow; ‘tis not too lively 
in bere, | can tell you.”’ 


‘No; but consider the stake wo gain if 
you find what we want! Eh, Marf? Be- 
sides vou haven’t Feen here more than 


eight days, tlow many rooms have vou 
searched? What have you done to-day?” 

“I've been all through the old man's bed- 
And 
by daylight: 
Come! 
We want 


finish 


what have you brought us? 


| Something nice—the child and me!’ 


| frock lay ona chair; 


“And here itis, too! See!la fine bit of 
ham, anda eold chicken, which cost me 
nething, Dean tell you! Mr. Welby likes 
good living, and he has a famous lot of 
poultry. Howsoever, this is for us! The 
cook’s ny friend, and she thinks you and 
the child are away at your mother’s,ill., Ha! 
bal Well, you’re putting on vour shawl I 
see! Here, I'll put on Janev’s cloak, and 
we'll all go together.” 

*That’s right!’ said the woman. ‘Come 
along. I'in sure if this precious necklace is 
found T ought to have three parts——” 


ehiid, sir?’ , 

“I bope not! We are going to ascertain, 
This gentleman,” indicating Reginald, who 
stood by, bewildered, “has just found it,” 

Then, rising. 

“Come, Lord Algernon; we've no time to 
lose, your dog-cart is at the door—shall we 
all drive over together ?”’ 

“The very thing!” rejoined Lord Alger. 
non quickly. ; 

And the three gentlemen were seon driv- 
ing with full speed toward the Glen, Mr. 
Welvy rewnarking as they went: 

“We will catch the thief in his own net, 
and be ready to receive him on his return 
from his walk, thatisit be gives us a half 
hour longer.”’ 

“And wuo is the thief?” said Lord Alger- 
non, a8 he whipped up his spirited horse, 

“My own coacbinan, | cannot doubt,” rr. 
plied the lawyer. “He and his wife have 
learned from the other servants that the 
late owner of the Gien possessed two pearl 
n cklaces of great value; that at his death 
only one of these necklaces was to be lound; 
that the eccentric old gentleman made an 
eflort, a8 was supposed, to reveal the place 
in which he had concealed the other, utter- 
ing with labored breath the words, “In the 
house—search—necklace,”’ but that be died 
without being able “to divulge the secret. 
Can I avoid the suspicion that this servant 
of mine has employed his wife to make a 


| {borough search through the whule house 





‘*And so vou shall—vou and Janey !"’ re- | 


joined the man soothingly. “Now let's 
inaks the most of our time.”’ 

Saving which, they moved away down 
the corridor, and a moment or two after- | 


wards Reginald heard the door open and 
shut. 

Who were they? And would they dis- 
eover the ladder by whieh he had entered ? 
Hie trusted not. Anyhow, he must act at 
once; he inust let Mr. Welvv know what 
had occurred, immediately, ‘ 

Rushing into the room just vacated by 
the nan and woman, he gave abasty glance 
atthe things seattered ubout. A child’s 
this might help 
identify these people, and, thrusting the 
garinent hastily into his coat-pocket, be 
inade ior the ladder. 

Twilight had now shrouded all things, 


; 


to | 


| and 


but there was plenty of light out of doors | 


by which to steer ove's course, and to dis- 
tinguish whether any one was al the foot of 
the ladcer. 


| there was a novement—acry,. 


No; the intruders must have gone the 
other way! 

Now!lnow!if he could eateh the nine | 
o'clock train, and if Mr. Welby was at 


home, Why then these people could be made 
lo give an accountol themselves as soon as 
they returned from: their night’s walk. 

The train was a quarter of an hour going 
from Hurlingby to Wrighton, Mr. 
Welbv’s house was but five walk 
i stat. 


und 
Ininutes 

reyina Dare found Mr. Welby in s 
Stihl y 1iKithy ft i verv distinguished ok 


vA 


att ery inu lebted to wou gaid 


usly, 
to Reginald. “I may introduce myself as 
the owner of the Glen, Lord 
(‘ranley,’’ 

“Who 


tii Omst.:nwulshed Individual, courte: 


Algernon 


“an it be who possessed himself of 


in order to discover the missing necklet? 
He bas given out that bis wife’s motber is 
dangerourvly ill, and for the past week or 
more the woman and her /ittle girl bave 
been absent. Ionly trust we may arrive 
at the Glen betore he and she can make 
good their flight, as they will doit they go 
round to the back of the house and dis- 
cover the ladder reared up at the window. 
The tellow bas been cunning enough to 
plan his traud just at the most likely ti:ne 
for success, as he is aware that I have been 
all over the tiouse lately to see to the fasten- 
ings (indeed he himself drove me over on 
two or three occasions) aud he is pretty 
sure that I should not go there again, or 
indeed anyone else, during the next three 
inonths. Of course he has managed to 
secrete the key, for it is gone out of my 
drawer. Well, Lord Algernon, we shall 
soon be within sight of the Glen. Your 
horse steps out famously! You did not 
conjecture, I will verture to say, this sort 
of bome-coming after your long absence.”’ 

“No, indeed,’’ replied the young noble- 
nan, with a simile. 

A few minutes alterwards, leaving the 
groom who had accompanied them to hold 
the horse’s head, Reginald, Lord Alger- 
non, and Mr. Welby approached the old 
house, which lay silent and in gloom. 

“We are in time!’ breathed Reginald, 
soltiy, as he caught sight of the ladder. 

“In time —no! There isa woman flitting 
outof sight! Don’t you see her?” rejoined 
Lord Algernon. 

Yes, and so did Reginald at that mo- 
inent, but why did his heart give so trant- 
ically-wild a leap in his bosom? The 
gracelul, shadowy fori he diuty distin- 
guished was not that of the woman whom 
to-night he had seen in the Glen, No. It 
reminded him of Susie. It was Susie ber- 
sell! Why was she here? To learn tid- 
ings of him? If so, then she was not in- 
ditferent to him; nay, he was dear to her! 
For she could only be there to assure her- 
self of his salety. 

Rushing forward, he was soon holding 
Susie's hands and whispering to ber fondly: 

“Susie—Susie! Presently you shal! tell 
iné Why you came here. Whether I am 
indeed the bapprest, most fortunate man in 
the world. Dear, dearest Susie!”’ 

“TIT came—I came,’’ breathed Susie, bys- 
terically, “because Mary—Mary was 80 
alarmed, and also Mrs, Dare.”’’ 

“Oh, Susie, you are more to me than all 
the world!” rejoined Reginald, holding 
last her trembling tingers in his own. 

By this time Mr. Welby, following Lord 
Algernon, had made good their entrance; 
Reginald contiding Susie for a few 
brief moments to the care of the old ser- 
Vant whom she hed persuaded to accoin- 
pany her, stood by their side, Husb! 
it was plain 
that the intruders had returned, and also 
that something unusual had occurred. 

Creeping softly, but swiftly, forward in 
the direction of thatery, the three gentle- 
inen gained a view of a woman fastening 


, round her neck a row of pearis before 4 


dusty mirror, 

“To think of finding it alter all—and 80 
unexpected, too! To think of ite falling 
outot the drawer at the back of this very 
uirror!’’ exclaimed she, in great excite- 
ment. 


Hier husband and the child, standing 
with their backs to the half-open door, 
. é er absorption. 

was ‘ at ist returned from tunel! 

» r VOUuIatl ui thrown fl ner 

shaw and » net n the 0 cham De! 
wuere she had prepared a bed for herse!! 
and the child, and that she was about to 
put the latter to bed when the great dis- 


covery was made, by chance, for which she 
had bartered her safety. 

Before she could remove the 
Lord Algernon advanced. 


necklace 
































seaman 

















“That belongs to me,”’ be said, 

And next Mr. Welby came w the front, 
calinly saying to bis affrighted servant: 

“You will bave to account for being 
bere before a magistrate," 

* * 7 * — * « 

Header, the natural consequence follow- 
ing this night’s incidents was that Sasie 
confessed ber love for Reginald, and that 
all wists and doubt were cleared troin their 
horizon. 

‘But IT should have gone away hopeless, 
my dearest!’’ said the happy Reginald; 
“for you were always so frozen towards 
me, bow could I dare to speak my aftec- 
tion?”’ 

“And I—I nelieved you were going to 
mmarry Lady Feodore Linton!’ whispered 
the blushing Susie; “so how could I dare 
to show anything of what I felt?” 

“The wretched pain I suffered is al] van- 
ished like mist betore our sun of joy!’’ ad- 
ded the rapturous lover, 

But by this time Lord Algernon, who had 
naturally called on Reginald Dare to ex- 
press his thanks auew, had made the ac- 
quaintanee of Mary and of Susie, and had 
been told the fortunate result of Susie’s 
discovery at the Shadowy Glen. And ashis 
lordship had fallen in love at first sight 
with lovely Mary Dare, and was thrilling 
with his new-found happiness, he declared 
that no better use conid be made of the 
pearl necklace than to beg Susie to accept 
itas bis wedding gift. 

So this is how it bappened that Mary 
Dare became Lady Algernon Cranley, and 
that Susie Milford became the owner of 
such « costly wedding yift. 

—_ °° <> 
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ago, the tall tower that one sees at the 

head of the Eschenheimer Street in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main joined itself on to 
the tower-rain parts, which,naturally enough 
were a favorite resort for the inhabitants 
when leisure and fine weather tempted 
them out lor a promenade. 

Now this tower is capped by tive pin- 
nacles, the center one of which supports a 
vane, or weather-cock, that boasts a peculi- 
arity irresistible to the curiosity of the 
strangers, who immediately set to work to 
make inquiries, and are answered by a re- 
hearsal of the following legend: 

In days long since gone by, there sat in 
one of the deepest dungeons of the tower a 
lonely prisoner, bemoaning his unhappy 
fate. Ail in the prime of youth was he, and 
he wasto die by the hand of the execu- 
tioner on the morrow, The genial sun that 
had been his companion aud playtellow 
froin infancy was smiling in at the yrating 
of the prison cell, and doing his. best to 
cow fort hitn, 

“Cheer up, Peter!”’ said he. ‘‘Recollect 
that thou canst: die but once. Why not to- 
morrow a8 well as vears hence? Thou wilt 
be saved, by an early death,a sea of troubles, 
1 will not desert thee in the supreme tno- 
nent; though thine unlovely ending should 
call fora rainof tears, I will oontrol my 
feelings for thy sake, and with a bright face 
look down upon thee lovingly while thy 
brave spirit speeds its flight to a happier 
world thar this.’’ ' 

“Tt’s all very well tor thee to talk so glib- 
ly about iny being hanged and going toa 
happier world!”’ was the prisener’s reply, 
as he Sat crouching on the dungeon floor, 
With bis back w the sun. “Thou meanest 
well enough, I doubt me not; though, could 
thouand I change places, thy tune would 
be changed likewise. What have I done to 
deserve such a horrible fate? It there is 
such a thing as justice upon earth, thine old 
friend Peter would not be banged; at least, 
not yet awhile@ 

“That is not the point,” said the Sun, “It 
is, Alas! no question of justice or injustice. 
The decree bath gone forth, aud, I tear ine, 
neither prayers nor entreaties can stay its 
execution. 

‘But why ail to be banged?’’ urged 
Peter. *‘Have I atany time taken the lite 
of man, woman or child? Have I not al- 
ways been a jolly good fellow, adored by 
iny companions, and adinired by the fair 
ones of Frankfort?” 

“Yea; and deservedly so my friend. None 
will miss thee, though, more than I shali, 
for bave we not played together in the open 
fields and vipeyards well nigh on to six- 
and-thirty years ?”’ 

“Ab, melahine! Itis hard—very hard 
—lto have to die 80 soon; to leave my darl- 
lng wile and little ones; and bid adieu to 
Seld sports and thee! Sun, this world is 
very beautiful! And to think of leaving 
all this for the sake of a Jew thousand head 
of game—it seems a cruel and unrighteous 
judgment. Are pot these animais sent to 
he lood for nan?) Answer me this,”’ 

“Whatever thou and I may think on this 
inatter, Peter,’’ replied the Sun, “the Guild 
vu! Foresters bas its own opinion too, and— 
what is uore—the power to back it up——’’ 

“As I know to my cost! But go away, 
Sunsbine; iny beartis heavy, and 1 would 
be alone. Thou are out of keeping witb 
this distnal cell and my equally disimal 
thougbts,’’ “ 


() om upon a time, a long, long while 


*“7ood-bye, then, Peter; til! to-morrow’”’ 
Said the sunbeain, sadly: “I w t forget 
, ise. 7 
4 
et er aS ne — 1) Dea w it rawi 
Lube gral yr tial ere isa nome 
inking of Keys and the creaking of rusty 
‘soutside, The turnkey pushes open a 


Crack of the heavy door, studded with the | 


heads of great nails, and gives adusseion to 
4 long bearded mouk. The turnkey re 
treats, closing the door upon the two. 
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suid the confessor kind! y,advancing toward 
the condemned man. ‘To-morrow, shortly 
alter dawn, thou wilt be catled onto suffer 
the penalty of thy crimes against the game- 
laws; yet there may be other sins of whieh 
I would fain absulve thee while there is yet 
time. Therefore unburden thy soul to me, 
1 acjjure thee, in a free aud tull confession. 
Bat first assure ine, dost though repent of, 
and abbor, the traffic thou bast held with 
the Evil One?” 

“W hat traffic, father?’’ asks the poacher, 
boarsel y. 

‘Thou needst not feign ignorance with ine. 
It but inakes the guiltthe blacker, It is» 
known tact—atteated by.soine of thy com- 

nious, and by all the goodly band of 

‘orestérs—that the bullets thon hast used 
in thine unlawful pastime bave been charin- 
ed by Satan.” 

“Charined bullets, father? Now 
beaven forfend——”’ 

“Lie not, ny son, ’twill be of no avail,” 
interrupts the monk, frowning. 

“As surely as ttere is a heaven above 
us,” exclaims the poacher, raising his eyes 
and bands upwards in energetic assertion 
that what he said was true, ‘the charge is 
false! T have at no time entered into league 
with the great enemy of mankind, neither 
are ny bullets charmed.” 

“Could this be proven, I wou:d giadly 
intercede for thee. Thy using charmed 
bullets is the one prominent feature in thy 
case that bath brought upon thee the 
extreine penalty of death.’’ 

‘Let them bring me, then, a gun and 
bullets; thou shalt bless the bul.ets, father, 
which, in the eyes of all, will dispel the 
charin, if any there should be about thei; 
and I will aim nine times at the vane of 
this tower in which I am confined, anc 
every shot shall tell home. Will that be 
proot that my skill as a marksinan counts 
for something in tnis business?” 

“And thou offerest te do this in the 
presence of thine accusersand thy judges?’’ 

*“*Yea, and in presence likewise of the 
whole town of Frankfort." 

As the man spoke, bis countenance be- 
trayed that theconfidence Le possessed in 
his own prowess was no idle boast. New 
lite was dawning upon hiin. Hope beained 
from his fine blue eyes, and excitement 
swelled a great vein in the centre of his 
torehead. 

“Thou canst answer for’t that thine arm 
will not fail thee—that thy nerve will stand 
the test that thou wouldst impose upon 
it?” 

“Heaven helping me, I] have no fear of 
failure!’ was the dauntless reply, and the 
prisoner reverentlv bowed his head, 

“Then may Heaven, indeed, help thee! 
But thou art a bold man, Peter!’”’ returned 
the monk. 

“Thou wilt place mine ofter before the 
council, father ?’’ 

“Yea, verily. And, that no tine may be 
lost, I will despatch the business at once. 
Fare thee well! I will see thee anon. 

The contessor had not been gone long 
ere the poor prisoner fell into a sound 
slomber. Certainly he did not look likea 
tuan who had sold himself to the Evil One, 
for a sinile of sweet peace rested on his 
handsome countenance, and le seemed to 
be dreaming of happy days gone by, with- 
outa thought of bis present perilous posi- 
tion. So he might have continued for 
bours, tor when the turnkey approached 
to bring him his evening meal, the noise 
of his coming had, apparently, onty just 
aroused hitn. 

“Good evening, sirrah!” said Peter to 
him, quite gailv. 

Sach levity coming from aman who was 
to be hanged on the morrow, quite scan- 
dalised the good lellow at tirst; bul when 
be reflected thereon, be came to the conelu- 
sion that the prisoner was so light hearted 
because he had unburdened his conscience, 
and wasshriven. Andthen great pityover- 
came him, and he grieved that one so 
pleasant, lusty, and strong should be given 
over to meet such a bideous death; for he 
knew that the Guild of the Furesters were 
determined upon making an example of 
this man, whom they had, after many a 
wiid-goose chase, succeeded at last in catch- 
ing, and who was the bead and chiel of an 
incorrigible hand of poachers that had long 
and openly detied them. 

But the monk, according to bis proinise, 
had gone straigbt to the proper a ithorities 
with tue bold proposition of this notorious 
Peter, and a soleimn council was to be held 
thesaine day to deliberate upon whether 
this chance for his life should be given hito 
Or NU. 

“He is such a brazen rascal! !’’ said one. 

“1,” said another, ‘‘consider that it would 
be si:nple madness to give him even this 
narrow loophole for escape, after tue 
precious dance he bath let us.” 

“Pooh! *A loophole for escape,’ d’ye cal! 
it? What man alive could sboot nine titnes 
at the tower-vane and not once mise the 
inark ?” 

“Especialiv with bullets that have been 
blest !’? put in a fourth. 

“It’s only a ruse, I take it t eflect a 
rescue. There is, douvtless, a secret under- 
standing with the townfolk, who love bim,”’ 


nay 





a fifth opined. 

«Let the inonk be suinimoned,’’ exclaimed 
the judge. 

Accordingly the tnouk appeared, anid, 
being consulted on the tmatter, set all sus 


ons at rest a8 to the possibility of any 
~ vont 3 _ + a 
yf skil said be riginated entire 
on the spur f the moment, my ord. 
told the man that his condenmation to death 
was twnainly caused by the charges tmade 
against bi:n, and corroborate’ by trust- 


worthy evidence, that be had been in league 


“Thou must make clean shrift, my son,’’ | with the devil, and that by satanic aid his | 
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bullets had always gone home. 
denied the imputation, and with such a 
ring of truthfulness in his voice and neobil- 
ity of bearing as to disarin the most settled 
conviction, And then, t prove the accu- 
racy of his marksmanship, be volunteered, 
in the most natural way in the world, to 
perform this unheard of prodigy, 
bullets that had been biest!’’ 
“Enough !"’ said the ey 
sbali stand or fall acoord 
bath chosen—that is,, if ye be willing, most 
worshiptul members of the council.” 


“The man 


exclaiined one and all. 

“The Master of the Guild of Foresters, 
must cast bhisown bullets and 
gun,” suggested one a:nong their number; 
“otherwise we shall be accused of trickery, 
and a device to let off the depredator of the 

eserves——"’ 
2*Thou art right, Mannheimer,” said the 
judge. “But, re imember —oLe tmiss and 
he forteits bis life.’’ 

And se it caine to pags that, when the 
mouk followed the turnkey—which be did 
shortly after the prisoner's supper bad been 
taken to him—be was able tu impart the 
glad tidings that his proposal had been ac- 
cepted by the court. 

It had been aygree.d—the monk told bim— 
that he, Peter, was to be escorted, early on 
the morrow, to any spot ov the terrace that 
he himsel! should choose; and trou: thence 
to trace, with blest bullets cast Ly the Mas- 
ter of the Guild of Foresters, the figure 9, in 
so imany holes, wade consecutively, upon 
the tower vane, 

If be failed in one shot, he was to be led 
to instant execution; but if, against all prol- 
ability, he should prove successful, he 
should, then and there, receive a free par- 
don for all his past delinquencies, and ve 
set at liberty. 

‘Praised be Heaven!’* cried Peter, in a 
transport of joy: ‘‘and inay the best bless- 
ings strew thy path, good tather, for the 
mercy thou hast showed ine in consenting 
to become my mediator with the council. I 
already feel inyselfa free man again, and 
ain all impatience to embrace my poor wife 
and childrev.”’ 


The good monk stayed with him one 
hour, and then left bin with bis benedic- 
tion. 


Tbe news of this coming trial of imarks- 
manship, upon which a life depended, 
spread like wilufire, and businessin Frank- 
fort was alipost ala standstill, so absorbed 
Was the interest taken in the make. 

When morning dawned, the crowd al- 
ready assembled upon the rainparts wus 
astounding, and every beart beat loud and 
fast with fear and hope asthe eritical mo- 
ment drew on. 

Among the crowd were many Foresters 
whose animosity had given place to cordial 
Svinpathy with the intrepid poacher who 
possessed such extraordinary confidence in 
his prowess. Presently there were a rustle 
and a whispering among the multitude, 
The judge and the counct| were seen to be 
coming, heralded by soldlery, who conduc- 
ted thei to seats prepared for them in the 
dest position for viewing the tragedy, in 
nine acts, to ve performed by Peter the 


pvacher,. 
The Master of the (Giuild «ascended the 
tower, and cast nine bullets, whiecuw the 


monk immersed in holy water, freshly con- 
secrated and blest. Then the Master de- 
scended the stairs, and took up bis post at 


the prisoner. 

It was now nine o’clock inthe morning, 
and the old Sun peeped out of a fleecyv veil 
to ake recognizances, and sinile a simile of 
encouraging greeting upon 
waves of curly hair that were the sole cov- 
ering of the noble head of his triend ana 
playtellow, who, as the clock had finished 
striking; was led forth from the dungeon, 
ainid a strong escort of military guards, At 
a Sign from hit the procession stopped, 

“You—this will do!’ said the doomed 


with his keen, practiced eye. 

Then be cast an imploring look behind 
him at the Sun, who, the next momen, 
draped himself in soit clouds, and held 
them tightly round bim. Then the Master 
of the Guild of Foresters approached with 
his gun and blessed bullets, and the monk 
opened his mouth in earnest admonition, 


his undertaking and not to tempt Provi 
dence, unless in bis ininost soul, he were 
sure that he really had no dealings with 
the Evil One. But Peter, smiling, waved 
nim courteous'y aside, and hela out his 
hand for the gun which the Master of the 


him. 

Truly it was a subline sight, and that 
vast assernblv—awestrock, ad in the pro- 
foundest silence—looked on with «a 
tion that was painful in its tntensity. 
Caluily he stood—Peter, the poacher—the 
most self-contained of all He towk the 
proflered gun and deliberately aimed at 
the vane. A sharp report—thbe weatner- 
cock shivered and spun round, 

Then arose such a shout as Frankfort bad 





never heard before. Hlateaud bankerchiefs 
waved in the air. Men turrahed and 
women fainted. Forthe Sunlight streamed 
through the baie made by bullet No, 1. 
Phen again there was another report, and 
bullet No, 2 whigzed tle 
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aim and another loud erack. ‘The curve 
the 9 was apparent toall. Six times nore 
the tragic shot was fired, and at the last tiie 


t 


figure was complete 


! 
He stoutly 


with | 
ng to the test be | 
“We are willing—weare willing!’ they | 


provide the | 


the foot of the tower, to awaitthe arrival of | 


the auburn | 


ian, neasuring the distance of the vane | 


beseeching the condemned to desiat frou | 


Guild bad loaded and was prepared to give | 


lnscinia- | 








The triuiwphat hoenter threw away his 
gon, fell upon lis knees, bowed his bead, 
and folded his bands in prayer. Notone 
amoug that goodly throng waa there that 
did not follow hia exnuple, Fle waa next 
led forth with honor through the gateway 
which But balf au hour ago it was doubtful 
that he would ever crom alive again. 

“Hle shall be one of the Guild ot Fores- 
ters,” cried the Master, «) overcome that 
he actually shed tears, But though Peter 
gravely aceepted the compliment thrust 
|; upon him, be left Frankfort in disgust— 
never to return. 

- ——_> -— 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Aa indignant tmatron ealls for retoras in 
the hand-writing cl young ladies, She is 
eloquent upon the want of grave displayed 
in their penmanship, and condemns it as 
“bold, coarse, aud vulgar,’’ as compared 
with the delicate Italian style in vogue a 
few years ayo. But is it not a fact that the 
young ladies have: altered as much as the 
writing, and i net writing considered a 
sure aud certain test of character ? 








In many of the business houses in Paris, 
and especially of those in which the cellars 
are used 4s offices, vlass is now being exten- 

sively employed instead of boards f. r floor- 
ing. At the headquarters of the Credit 

Lyonnais, the whole of the ground floor is 

paved with large #quares of roughened 

giass; and inthe cellars beneath there is, 
| even on dull dave, sufficient light to enable 
| the clerks to work without gas, The prime 
cost is considerably greater than that of 
boards, but owing to ite alimost unlimited 
durability, giase is, In the long ruo, tar 
cheaper. The toaterial is cast In slabs 
J about eighteen Inches square by an inch 
jand a hall thick, and transite a bluish 


light, 


The coral necklace which tie Queen of 
Italy in said to wear continually has « hin 
tory. Fise years ago the Prines of 
Naples, her son, heir-appoarcot to the throne 
of Italv, was strolling through a strest in 
Venice, when his eve was attracted by the 
neck lace in tie show window of a jeweller’s 
shop. Hleatonee determined to buy it for 
his nother, the Qlueen, tutthe price was 
lar bevond the eapacity of his pocket, and, 
| though destined to be King Vietor himnan- 
| uel LIL., be was compelled to mak the jew- 
eller tor credit. ‘The bargain was that the 
prince should buy the neckines bit by bit, 
according as be covld save enough from 
his poecket-money., On leaving the jewel- 
er’sshop on the first oecasion the prince 
carried away with bin tive beads, which he 
carefully guarded, It was two veers before 
he was able to buy the whole necklace, 
When the ¢(Jucen alterward learned the 
secret of the purchase, she insde a resolve 
to wear this charming exh bition of her 
son's love on all oceasions, and hence she 
wears itevery day, and vives it a place even 
when she wears her state jewels, 








The Battenberys and other families are 
the offsprings of the toryganatic tnarriages 
| of German royal personages. In morganatic 
| inarriage the Jeft band is given iostead of 
the right. The rule whieh prevents « Ger- 
man princes from Contracting any tar- 
riage, save «A IOorganalic one, With « lady of 
inferior rank, is still rigorously observed, 
jand has formed the basis of tnany a ro- 

mance of real life, while it bas also led to a 
| yood deal of musery and dishonor, Prince 
Alexander of Wittgetmtein hos, however, 
refused to allow the regulation to stand on 
lithe way either of his affection or of his 

duty. Some titee ago his wile, a lady of 
| princely bleod, died; and the widower soon 
fellin love with the governess of bis clild- 
ren. As a prince be eould mot legally 
j ioarry ber, and could at best confer ou ber 
only the doubthul position of a torganatic 
spouse, Ie has therefore renounced tis 
lee reditary tank, and je now Kiown simply 
as Count von Stachenburg. It is interest 
that afew years ayo his elder 

brother acted in « sitnilarimanner, and, in 
order toiarry the lady of lis choice, be- 
came Count von Altenkirchen. The Bat 
tenberys are the tnorganatic children of the 

Austrinn Fieid-Marashal, Prince Alexander 

of jlesse-Batlenbery. 
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‘There are at the present moment thirty- 
Bix reigning soVvere yns in Christendom, 
from the (Qlaeen of lkenygland, to wihrow 
OOO O00 of human beings owe alleyianee, to 
the Prince of Monaco, whouws 5.74) subjects 
facknuowledye as ther liege lord, Of theme 
princes, ten are nominally Koman Cathe. 
lies—namely, the Kinperors of Austria and 
brazil, the Kings «ot Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Belyviuis, Bavaria, Saxony, the Princess of 
Lichtenstein and Monaco, At least three 
of these monarens, however, are very far 
from being oo friendly terns with the 
Pope, the King of Itsy actually lying un- 
der sentence of exeomniuinication; white 


ree 
awhiye 


the King of Saxony hinself a Catholic, 
rulemover a yeepulation altncst exclusively 
Protestant. Of the reiatning twenty-six 


yer oces, two hebotiy hie (ereek Chureh, 
( srandthe King of the Ife 
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| ‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE TWO HERRY SKATERS. 


M the land, binding all the rivers and 
streains of water generally. With his own 
cong fetters in his own peculiar way. 

ben, too, be ni foika’ noses and heels 
with frost-bites and chilblains—in fact, be 
played all sorte of tyrannical tricks ; but 
voucheated good skating % those inmost un- 
worthy subjects of his, called boys . 

> they shouted, “Hurrah tor Frost 
King!" all except Master Nailer, and be 
was in “Coventry’’—the silent land —where 
no bey consorta with his fellows, 

The ainall fry of Heatherly School were 
off on a paper chase, their elders cocupied 
with some tamous skating at some distance, 





BY E. &. 





when the Frost King wae staking 


leaving Master Nailer to hi own de 
views. 
“Well, I'll be off to the -ai'l-pond,” quoth 


he, talking with binmelf, and walking with 
bimeec!t, as washia wont “There’s no bad 
skating to Le bad there, I don't see why I 
should be outin the cold and away from 
everything.’ 

“Well, Master Nailer, where are you off 
ww?" 

It wae Fariner Sinith 


crossing his path ere he had reached the 
desirable uili-pond. 

“Look here; going to use thene,”’ said 
Master Nailer, jlugling bis skates in the 


ither'’s tace. 
“Netonu the mill pond?” 
* Yea, on the mnill-pond.” 
“Will it bear? Have acare where you 


_ 


“Of course it will bear, or [ shouldn't be | 


going there,”’ 

“Well, Lthought ofthe same thing inv- 
welt, oniy I fancied it waan't safe: but if 
the Doctor allows vou ls go there, of course 


that setties the ttmatter,”” quoth the 
fariwuer. 
Fariner Sinith was not old, in fact, he 


liked to be thought young. The tHeatuerly 
boys e.llied him wreen; butthen, who heeds 
what a school-boy says ? 

Nalier was not yreen ; he was just a little 
conceited, and given to thinking bis way 
the best way in the world. 

“Well, then, cnneon, and make think- 
ing Inte doing,” returned Master Nailer. 

“Twill, presentiy ; go vou on and begin 
the tun—only be care/ul;"’ so spoke Farmer 
Sinith. 


“Of ovurse | aball be careful,’’ replied 


Nalier, with the dignity of a big wig, and so 


the lwo parted, 

Aun! tue heavens siniled 
ative bis bead, the earth around him re- 
pom | wintry beauty. It was « splen- 
dui sheet of toe, the epmectous imiill-pond, 
tr men over deep, deep deptim below, the 
sarface har!, firin, and seemingly secure— 
an icy highway. 

‘of oniewe | ahiall be careful,” said Mas 
ter Naiier, when he reached it, donning tis 
skates, and seanning the glittering suniit 
epecr. 

Not a creature wasin sgt, but the fair 
winter's day seemed to shake with secret 
laughter, asour bero struck out over the 
ine, 

Along the edges he wheeled and scudded 
him airy wav, at first viving dives and darts 


deeply blue 


ith 


into the interior, as his youtg blood teaped } 


quicker and faster through his veins with 
the exercise, and the fair expanse of ice 
seemed to beckon aud call lint with be- 
jewelled tingera, 

“Why, ‘tis as firs as a house,”’ said he, 
with all the experience of boyhood years ; 
and now be went fiving towards the imill- 
head, as it was called, the deepest part of 
the whole pond, 

Ah, Nailer suspected treachery there, and 
fancied he heard a crack, #0 he went cireer- 
inw away; but, like atmoth around a can- 


die, be ust needs return again and again, 
just > thake sure that be was not a 
coward, 


Well, it was very lonely ; he miseed the 
shoute and laughter of other skaters—haif 
the fun in any pastiine lies in cous panion- 
ship. 

Then he tell to cutting tizureson the ice 

all sorta ol grotesque siapes and foruim— 
with bs skates; a4 network of intricate lines 
and couner lines, while the winter winds 
exulted and laughed, as if they knew what 
War Coming. 

W hat was coming ? 

For one thing. Fariwser Siith put in ios 
appearance—lheand hisdoy Nip, 

low or when,Mamer Nailer never knew, 
for he never saw his advent there: he only 
naw hin, aheavy man and a bungler on 
skates, skKitniming and stumbling towards 
the mill-head, where awhile ago he had sus- 
pected treactiery lay, and bad fancied he 
heard an ominous cracking. 

“Tl say,” anouted Le when he noted 
whither the other was tonding, “I aay, best 
keep away from there; I've been there, but 
"tient wafe for you,’’—vainglory in his rip- 
pilag voice, 
aod bore them on, 

“Nonsense ! 
is gon! for the wanders,” was the counter re- 
*p tise. 


oust aAy - ~ 


rout 


ASTER NAILER was in “Coventry” | 


put the question, 


as the wind caught his words 


What's good for the goone | 
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; | 
| but laugh in response, seeing how the [ei- 
| low floundered and nearly toppled over 


again au.i again, try! to bimee!t, 
while they thus band wo 


tb b 


»flump through with your 


I know you'll 
can see that.”’ 


| dead weight— 


to and fro other lease tur.’ 


“Come down here —'tis good skating—or | heroes, and, making 


rings with their voices. 

‘“Now, you water-rets, be quick, and run 
for your lives, which we've given you an- 
admonished our dripping 
good their word, they 
at steain-engine pace, 


So the lads 


hurried thew along, 


as Nailer averred, ‘t> outwit a bad cold,"’ 


“Ay, ay, Master Nailer; I'v- heard your | 


reply borne to biw by the merry winds 
Au! crack was the 

the ice as well. 

| Master Nailer beard it; Mr. Smith beard 
and saw too, floundering over those 


chaff before to-day,” was the oontemptuous | 


sound borne seross skate at the imill-bead agai 


they toid them. 

And the cold was outwitted, but neither 
of our two merry skaters ever ventured to 
n. 

As to “Coventry,” Nailer was too much a 


|" hero to be thrust into that place again, see- 


ing he had tried w save a iife and alist 


deeper depths, cracks sround him, erecks | los his own. 


every where near lit, as Nailer expressed 
it afterwarda, when that hal 


bappened | 


which alinost makes one’s hair bristle in 


the telling. 
“Hold on there !"’ shouted Nailer loudly. 
“To what, lad? to what?’ roared Mr, 
Sinith, to ail appearances dancing a born- 
pipe on bis heels upon the splitting ice. 
**Make a dart for it,” was Nailer’s shrill 
| response, making good bis words by s 1. 
ing over the ice towards biin, like a winter 
sunbeam among all thome other beautiful 


a flitting and dancing in bis wake | 
ee. 


asing 
“Bet bow cau I dart when the ice 
let tne ?"* 
“On. bother the ice! 
thing !"’ cried reassuring 


won't 


juinp, leap—any- 


—_—————— ee 


TOMMY’S TOBOGGAN. 
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SAY, Evan, I’ve made a tobogyan !" 
er:ed Tou: Thresber one morning to his 
friend. 


|” “Made awhat ?” asked Evan Jones, with 
| his eyes wide open as he could extend them, 


and looking like an owl. “A what?" 
“A tovoggan, silly,’’ replied his friend 


| with some contempt; “don’t you know 


| what that is?” 


ailer, his young | 


figure seeming t grow apace at bis own | 


inepiriting words. 

“Ol! Master Nailer, I’in going !"’ 

It was ludicrous to bear the man appeal- 
ing to the reed of a boy, vaulting along #0 
swiltiy t) bis reacue. 

*Kow-wow-wow !"' velped Nip, in terror 
for bvs inaster, if not for himeelf, flounder. 
ing amony the cracking, snapping, vielding 
ice. 

“Come out of it, man! come out of it 
| cried Nailer still jastening on. 
Noble words, brave deeds, 
| tragedies take long in the telling ; but what 
| heaped up choughts can be uttered, what 


seconds ! 

“Come outofit! I ean’t; it see:ns as if 
witches were ciutching at my  beels,’’ 
roared adventurous Smith. Help! help!"’ 
and tall, stripling Nailer was at his elbow, 
stretching out his Land, if ao be he could 
snatch him from danger, and spirit hin 
away to safer footing. 

And he might have done it but tor that 
fussy dog: whatmus Nipdo but dart in 
| front of Nailer, just as he was clutching 
| Senith—ay, right ath wart his track. 
| The lad eauytit his foot in hin, lost his 

equillbrigm, Siith quite lost bis; then 
|} buinp went Sinith backward on the ice, 
| through the ice, Inte a fearful chasin. 

“Oh, Nailer, l'in lost, and all through a 
dog!" so the sinking tan bewailed his 
fate, 

Ob, borror! he was not going alone into 
| Che watery shades; head foremost went 

Nailer after bim—he could not help it to 
| save his life, Ay, and surely life and death 
were, ®t» speak, wrestling for the imas- 
tery on the glittering ice field. 

Ha, ba! the cold water clutched them, 
the winds exulted, the ice opened wider, 
like Bone greedy mouth in eager anticipa- 
tion, 

Nailer’s hat lies on the ice, Smith's floats 
on the circling pool above their grave, Nip 
yelps and peers in where the two lie hid- 
dem 





Poor Naiier, in a deeper, darker, more 
| silent “Coventry” than be had ever been in 
belore—be and Sinith, the man who 
wold not be adinonished by « boy. 

Hal there was pluck in Simith some- 
where though, for, in less time than we 
have taken tomourn over their untimely 
end, up pops a shagwy, dripping head out of 
the water, and he, the owner of the head, 
flounders out. 

How he did it he never could tell, but he 
scrambied on to the unstable ice, and then 
| peered down inte the horrible abyss, 
| ‘Master Nuailer—I say, Master Nailer, 


bard if LT can’t help you out,” said he, ehuck- 
ling to 
Nailer rose to the surface, and Sinith 
jon the pointof plunging in again, when up 
| he rose, 

Well, Sinith seized him by the collar and 
lanced him on the ice, whep—ho, ho !—the 
leo gave way, wand in they both toppled, 
head over heels a second tine, Nip almost 
screamed at this second escapade, which, 
truly, was no child's play, 

“Weill, what on earth is up at the mil!- 
head ? Two heads bobbing about in a hole 
in the ice, and Fariwer Suuth’s dog barking 
like tad at them?’ cried one of those other 
| worthy skaters, marching homeward 
| among the red sunbeains, 

Whoop! the whole party bore down 
upon them like a pack of hounds in full 
ery. To tne winds with “Coventry.” Why, 
‘twas Nailer and Farmer Sunuth ! ° 

“Well, Nailer, what makes you 
founder there sike two big fishes?” was 











they go—a buman chain is forming. 
|} “ifold on # little longer, and we'll be at 
|} You two ninnies.”’ So the foremost cheered 
theu. 

Now creep, creep, creep they wo, athwart 
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Well, this was taking 1 «= «a joke, when 
Nailer was in sober earnest ; still, 














bee Coula 


are brave eud true. 


*Hip—hip—nurrab !" the evening 


air 


| Evan, 
| lad. 


dreadtul | 


| hill-eide in, and gu 


Yea, I know what ‘that’ is, but what’sa 
tobrvzgan ? Is it alive ?”’ 

* You stapid boy! How could I make it if 
it were alive?” retorted Tom, ‘No, it’s a 
snow-sleigh—a — we can slide down the 

ikethe wind, We'll go 
the very first opportunity, and get Arthur 
Jackson to come with us,”’ 

“But suppose it doesn’t snow ?”’ said 
who was a very pructical-iminded 
“We cannot go if it doesn’t snow, 
Tommy, you know.” 

“Don’t talk poetry, Evan—it’s woree than 
your Weleb words. But it will soon snow, 
for i’ve seen five robing together; and 
whenever you see five rotting on one bush, 


| you tay be certain there is snow in the 


terrors can be lived through, in atew briet | 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| exactly determine. 
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giveimme your hand, I helped you in,’twere | 


ne ice sways; but school-boys’ bearts 


keep his courage, tor at first, ne | 
wars | 


their ealutation. “Hold on—we’ll be at 
you,’ 
Now band to hand, foot to foot, there | 


| Tom, in a vad temper, 
both | 


air.”’ 


Whether the robins bad anything or 


/nothingto do with the weatber, I cannut 


At any rate, in two 
days the snow began to tall, and Tom was 
in great giee concerning the new toboggan. 

For three nights and two days the snow 
fell, covering the ea-tir in its thick white 
carpet, loading the trees, warming the soil, 

d nursing the seeds in the ground until 
springtime bade them come up. 

Tom and Evan started one Deceinber 
morning ‘tas brisk #s bees ;’’ and not so 
“light as fairies,” it was, no doubt, because 
they carried the toboggan (or wooden sleigh 
on runners. ) 

The lade called tor Arthur Jackson, who 
lived near the heath, whither they were 
bound, Arthur saw them plunging up the 
drive, and caine to ineet thein at the hall- 
door. 

“Halloo, you fellows, what bave you 
there? A butcher's meat tray ix it, or 
what? I lave never seen such # thing.” 

“Look here, Jackson,” cried Tom, “if 
you call my toboggan names I’ll punch 
your bead,”’ 

“Call your what names!’’ That thing—a 
—to—what? Say it again, Tom, and take it 
easy; don’t alarm ime, for I'm nervous,” 

Arthur pretended to shake and shiver in 
wreat terror, and clung to the door-handle 
for support. But ne rather overdid it, for 
he pulled the door, which closed with a 
bang, and sent him down the steps head- 
long into a pile of snow, 

“Bravol” cried Evan Jones; ‘you did 
that splendidly. I thought it was an acci- 


dent. I must say you are an active fellow, 
Arthur Jackson. I wish I——” 
“T wish you would hold your tongue, 


Tatty,” reptied Arthur, rather snuappishly. 
“Yes, I rather think I did it neatly.” He 
did not quite understand Evan, though. 

“Splendidly!”” replied Evan. “It you 
only fall as neatiy from Tom’s toboggan 
you will amaze everybody.”’ 

Tom and Arthur looked at each other. 
Was Taffy chaffing them both? It looked 
like it; and vet he would not dare, surely! 

“Well, come along, Arthur. We are 
going to slide down the hill in this sleigh 
ys the snow, and we'll havea jolly time. 

vine, ° 


Soins« few minutes Arthur was ready, 
and in balf-an-hour the lads had reached 
the top of the hill on Hampstead Heath. 

There were atew people there, and when 
they saw the lads hauling their flat sleigh 
along the hill they stopped to look. As 
they stopped, another lad came along with 
a toboggan, and the fun promised to be fast 
and furious, 

“Now get in,” aaid Tom; ‘and quick.” 

“Yes, it’sall very yell to say ‘get in,’ 
but how? Are we to sit like tailors, or curl 
up ike snakes, or stand on our bind 
e Pr 

“Like a donkey, as you are,” retorted 
“Sit down, of 
course!”’ 

“But where?” asked Evan. 
outside?”’ 

“Inside, stupid,” said Tom, very angrily. 

“That sounds nice,” replied Evan; “but 
if we all sit inside half our bodies will be 
outside, and our iege nowhere. If we 


siton the edge we shall fall; if we hang on 
we——"’ 


“Inside or 


“Look here, Taffy,” said Ton, warn 
mgiy, “if vou bave come bere to Nake A 
ke of inv tobogyan, be warned i: ne 
“ t. ret : 0 | vet BILO 

ee 
If we yet it altogether,” replied Taffy 
there will be no one in it, so——”’ 


Jom aimed a blow at Kvan, who seemed 
q'ite surprised that Tum was angr The 

° n 

Arthur aad— did 

“Let us creep in. 


1 will sit at the back. 
You two In front 


W ho 18 to steer?” 














No one bad thought ef steering. 
answered, 

At length Tom said, laughing— 

“Never mind the steering. There's no 
use in making a fuss about it, is there?” 

‘What's a’ the stee, kimmer?’” aang 
Arthur. 

“Look bere, Arthar; if you're going io 
make tun of everything I say, you'd better 


mind. If you don’t like my toboggan | 
will run it alone.” 
Let us 


“All right, Tow, run it alone, 
see you do it.” 

But Tom didn’t like that. He wanted 
company. So alter a while be cooled down, 
and Evan said, quietly— 

“I think if we want totry we had beter 
begin. It won't do to commence after sun. 
set.’”’ 

“Tafty’s right,’ said Arthur. “Now, do 
you two sitin front; © will climb in be 
hind, and look out ahead. 1 will shove off, 
and then hurrah for the butcher's tray!” 

“Look bere, Arthur; if you’re going 
to ” 

“Tun going to start the machine,” replied 
Arthur, quickly. “Any tmore going on, 
there? Now, then, ‘whistie up,’ driver, 
Start your engine. Are you all in? Right! 
or’ 

“Ofr’ the toboggan went. At first she 
preceeded very gently on the ~—— of the 
Lill. The people at the top cried “Ho -ray!” 
The lad who possessed the other 

was envious, He now wished he bad start- 
ed first. He didn’t afterwards! 

“Hooray!” exclaimed the lada, waving 
theirarmes. “This isfun! Aren’t we going 
a pace, eh, Tafiy?”’ 

“Rather too fast for ine,’ replied Evan 
in gasps. ‘*l1—can’t—stand—the—pace—[ 
can't breathe——”’ 

“Shut your uouth, then,” cried Tom, who 
held his band over his own. “Now she 

088 yee 

Then she did go! Never before, I ven- 
ture to say, did any toboggan rush down 
the bill at such a pace. The snow flashed 
past; « singing noise arose in the boys’ ean, 
a trembling in their bands, 

They beld tight. On, on; it seemed 
iniles to the bottom: ! People shouted, dogs 
barked, and away flew the toboggan like a 
wild thing. 

“Hold bard !” shouted Arthur, ‘Here’s 
a stuimp or # root, stop ber! try to pull up! 
Stop ! stop!” 

There was no time, The toboggan caine 
right on to the root. A crash—a quiver. 
The lads’ feet were impelied into the air. 
Arthur turned over and rolled, the tobog- 
gan on the top of him, right on the backs of 
Evan and Tom, who were ploughing up 
the svow with their poor noses, most care- 
fully, and leaving a little red track on the 
white surface, 

Then, after awhile they stopped ; and ss 
poor Arthur engeet, the beautiful tobog- 
wan kindly fell on his back, and shelled 
bim in like # new species of turtle, the 
toboggan tortoise, perhaps, 

Some people ran down and picked the 
lads up one by one. They looked dazed 
and stupid. Two noses were bleeding ; all 
fuoen were scratched, and limbs were 
bruised. 

“You should learn to steer a to n,” 
said a man standing by. “And never run 
ever roots. Are you much burt ?”’ 

“Not much,” Evan aaid. “But we bad 
better go home, i think.” 

“So do 1,” said Arthur. ‘We areina 
bad plight. It’s all that wretched, old, 
breakdown, butcher’s tray’s fault. I de- 
clare, I’'il never——” 

ou 
Just 


No one 


**Look here, Author,’’ said Tom, “if 
are going to inake fun of my toboggan, 


let ine know, and——’ 
“Rubbish,” said Arthur. ‘I will let you 
know.” 


And be did, tor he sent him a copy of this 
very story, which he to:d ine, and Tuin 
* rites to ine, “Look here, Mr. Author, if 
you make fun of my toboggan—” and 80 
on, he will do “something @readful’’ to me! 
But l’ve risked it. 


en 


DocToR AND K1NnG.—The following ex- 
tract is trom the correspondence of the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine: ‘It is no 
joke to be doctor to the King of Uganda, 
tor whenever I took him anew supply of 
medicine I had always t take a dose my- 
self, and to adtninister one to seven of the 
persons who inight happen to be present. 
Should one of the seven unfortunates die 
within a week, it would be considered that 
1 had attempted to poison the king. If the 
king had to take a pill, 1 had al says w 
held two in my hand; he chose one, and I 
had to swallow the other, uniess [ bai 8 
friend with me who kindly undertook the 


office. I soon noticed, however, that Mtesa 
choss the smalier, sol arran acoord- 
ingly. One day Mtesa piayed me a nice 


trick. 1 bad been tothe palace to take bim 
4 lotion, and had warned bim rticularly 
not todrink it. After 1 bad left he sent & 
page alter ine with a gourd of unwengs, 
asking me taste it, and say if be might have 
some. I did so, and said, “Yes.” It being 
a Very hot afternoon, my friend drank the 
reinainder; but it soon became evident that 
the king had doctored the wine, for ny 
friend became violentiy sick. It turned 
out afterward that Mtesa wished to see what 
effect the lotion would bave upou me.” 





—— ee 


MISSIONARY.—“Yeos, my dear sir, the 


puta raine isa wouderfwu! piece of me 
anisin, Just see the power in the limbs, 
and then the capabilities of the brain. The 


rain, after all, is the best part of the man. 
Reformed cannibal.—“i never used tothink 
inuch of it” 

A a a ee — 


THE hardest thing to empty out of the 
heart is conceit. As men abound in oon 
| ceit they depreciate in excellence. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NIGHT. 





BY ALICE &. ARGENTE. 





Falling o'er the summer heavens with a radiance of 
light, 

Clad tn spangied stars of glory, wanders down the 
beauteous night, 

Dropping oat of azure cloudiet, sudden from the 
boundless height. 


Toucheth she with spirit fingers human hearts and 
human eyes, 

Closeth she with tender pressure all the mystery that 
lies 

Under ciosed lids of marble, fairer than the fleecy 
skies. 


All the tears and sighs and weeping that have fallen 
in the day, 

She bas hushed with silvern whisper charming sad- 
ness far away, 

Into realms that no man enters, into shadows dark 
and gray! 


Foaming o’er the crested waters with a spray-encir- 
cled breast, 

Witha magic glance she touches Ocean's wild and 
wide unrest, 

In his deep embrace she plunges close with snowy 
pinions prest. 


Deep within the forest mazes, where the pulses 
sweet and green 

Of the lordly elms are beating, 
boughs between, 

Comes she with her pensive beauty, and her pure 
majestic mien. 


interlaced with 


O’er the graveyards where the bodies of the dear de- 
parted lie, 

Drops she pearly tears that crystal into dewdrops 
*neath the sky; 

Sings with pathos at each headstone, 
gel’s lullaby! 


tings an an- 


To this heart, O spirit gentle, through its inmost be- 
ing creep 

Bring toitthe magic chalice, 
balmy sleep, 

Sprinkle it with Lethe’s waters never more to wake 
or weep! 


holding draughts of 
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SOME QUEER TAXES. 





Many strange methods of taxation have 
been adopted in this country. A review of 
some of these is interesting, The first tax 
even imposed was the one levied by Julius 
Ceesar. 

When this brave warrior had subdued 
the warlike races of Southern Britain, he 
ordered the chiefs of the various clans to 
send annually to Rome a given number of 
men and wild animals—the former, he said, 
would be retained as hestages; and the 
latter would be used for the great fights in 
the Colosseum. 

But very often the men and the wild 
animals were put on an equal feeting, and 
forced to fight with each other in sight ot 
the bloodthirsty and applauding Romans. 

As history advances by time, so the kinds 
ot taxes also change. When the English, 
in the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, con- 
quered Wales, they levied a tax on the 
Welsh. It wasavery uniqueone. Instead 
ofa money tribute, the conquered people 
had annually to hand over to the English 
king three hundred wolves’ heads; a plau 
which in four years cleared their forests of 
these wild animals, and thus more safety 
was secured both for menand domestic 
animals. 

About this time, also, Britain was sorely 
beset with foreign foes, who for the most 
part came from Norway. To protect their 
shores, the British required a fieet, and to 
provide for this fleet, a tax was impused on 
all the counties bordering on the sea. 

At times however, the enemy were so 
numerous that the islanders resorted to the 
cowardly method of buying off the in- 
vaders. The whole country had ashare in 
raising this money. The amount levied 
was twenty-five cents upon each ‘‘hide’’ of 
land trom all classes except the clergy; but 
this foolish policy had no other effect than 
to bring the pirates in larger swarms on 
the English shores. 

All the taxes hitherto mentioned were 
not strictly imposed on England as a 
whole, but rather on certain special districts; 
this tax, however, applied to the whole of 
England—all had to pay it—so that his- 
torians are justified in calling it the first 
direct and annual tax imposed on the Eng- 
lish nation."’ 


About the fourteenth century, another | 


tax was imposed; this was the poll-tax. It 
consisted in the payment of about the 
equivalent of fifty-five cents annually by 


every one above the age of fifteen No 
lstinct was made; rich and poor were 
AmMenabie to the same amount Great dis 


Contentment followed its imposition, and 
the discontentment spread into open re- 
be!lion. 

Nothing in these bygone days seemed to 
escape taxation; thus we find at one time 
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wool was heavily taxed. The cause of all 
these demands tor money arose from the 
ambitious desires of the English kings. 
They longed to rule not only England, but 
France and other continental nations as 
well. Taxation in kind was also common. 

An English king or general passing 
through any part of England with hisarmy 
could provide for his soldiers and horses 
simply by demanding supplies frcm the 
people who happened to be in the line of 
his march; and for these provisions, no 
money was given in return. Labor was 
also taxed in kind; laborers and tradesmen 
had often to give their services gratis to the 
king, and sometimes even to the nobies. It 
was in this way that many of the great 
palaces in the country were built. Windsor 
Castle may be cited as un example. 

But of all the taxes ever imposed on a 
people, the ‘“‘birth tax’’ was the most 
odious. It lasted thirteen years, dating 
from 1695. Every person not in receipt of 
alms was required to pay about one dollar 
for ever ‘‘little stranger’’ that came into 
existence. The tax was a great burden to 
the lower order; but the nobility and gentry 
were subjected to still heavier payments 
than their poorer neighbors. One hundred 
and fifty dollars had to be paid on the birth 
of the child of a duke. This sum gradu- 
ally diminished according to a certain fixed 
scale. 

Reasonable excuse can be given in most 
cases why it is that certain things are taxed; 
but where the imposers of the ‘birth tax’’ 
can find an excuse seems to our modern 
minds impossible. 

Contemporaneously with this ‘‘birth tax’’ 
there existed anotier, called ‘‘the bache- 
lor’s tax.”’ It was not a very heavy im- 
position. As soon as a man reached the 
age of 25 he was liable to the tax, which 
was half a dollar yearly tiil he took to him- 
self a spouse. 

But it did not stop with bachelors; and 
here we think it was unjust, for it taxed 
widowers without children. Besides this, 
every person had to pay an amount accord- 
ing to his rank for the luxury (or other- 
wise) of single-blessedness. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Eng- 
lish parliament passed an Act of Uniform- 
ity, ordering all those who should refuse to 
be Episcopaiians, or should absent them- 
selves trom church on Sundays, to pay a 
tax of fifty cents per year. In those days 
religious toleration was at a very low ebb. 

There is nothing our people pride them- 
selves so much in as their desire for sani- 
tary arrangements best suited for the health 
of the general community. Air, light and 
cleanliness is the triad of the reformers. 
‘Introduce these,’’ say they, ‘‘and many 
difficulties regarding health will be simpli- 
fied.’’ But what would such ardent re- 
formers say if a proposition were to arise 
advising the taxation of window glass? 
The idea would be spurned; yet there was 
a time when glass was taxed, so that light, 
free to all, did not penetrate the homes of 
our English ancestors without being paid 
for. The tax was a graded one, according 


tothe number of windows. 
——_— + — 


| brains of bold. 
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When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. 

Do what you ought, and come what will. 

Arrogance is the obstruction of wisdom. 

No thralls like them that inward bondage 
have. 

To be pure in deed you must be pure in 
thought. 

Goud deeds ring clear through heaven 
like a bell. 

True friends appear less moved than 
counterfeit. 

I bad rather see my own faults than 
other people's. 

It is a great point of wisdom to find out 
one’s own folly. 

Sweet words of sympathy are as oi] to 
the wounded heart. 

There is no condition of life that excludes 


a wise man from discharging his duty. If his for- 
tune be good, he tempers it: if bad, he masters it. 


The large proportion of sins committed 








against the laws of right are done without reflection 
} and many of them are tter epented of when 
ale 
Inexhaustible good ature is ‘ oa 
precious pitt ff heaven, spreading itself ke 
the troubled sea of thought, and keeping the mind | us 
smooth and equable in the roughest weather. 


Age is not to be feared; the older a good 
and healthy person grows, the greater becomes his 
capacity to enjoy the deeper, sweeter and more no- 
ble kinds of happiness which the world affords. 





Femininities. — 


Japan ladies gild their teeth. 

Miss Alice R. Jordan, LL. D., of Yale, 
is only 2. 

It woman lost us Eden, such as she alone 
restore it. 

To a gentleman every woman is a lady in 
right of her sex. 

Girls should always walk on the sonny 
side of the way. 

There is a machine out for making finger- 
nails almond shaped. 

If you speak what you will, you shall 
hear what you dislike. 

A knife, piercing and protruding from a 
melon, isa novelty in pins. 

A statistician claims that there is one di 
vorce for every four and a half marriages. 

Life is passed in desiring what one has 
not, and regretting what one has no longer. 


To clean willow furniture use salt and 
water; apply with a coarse brush and «ry thor- 
oughly. 

A few drops of turpentine, given every 
eight hours la milk or coflee, 1s pronounced a cure 
tor diphtheria, 

A Newark, N. J., woman has been pes- 
tering the police authuritics for an appointment on 
the detective force. 

“Say, do you think it’s true that red. 
headed girls are quick-tempered?"* ‘‘Uin—ah! Sap- 
pose you ask one of them about it ?’’ 

Every sin that man commits is a dircct 
stab at his conscience, and he stabsand stabs until 
conscience breathes its last and is dead forever. 


He: ‘‘Would you like to go to the opera 





to-night?** She: ‘‘Indeed I would, but I haven't 
any clothes.’’ He: ‘Uh, that won't matter nowa- 
days.*’ 


Belmont, Ga., boasts of a woman who 
**goes out and chops wood with her husband,*’ It is 
customary to use an axe, but he may be an unnsu- 
ally sharp man, 


Young women who heard of his loss of 
960, raised double the amount for a Springfield, 
Mass., letter carrier, gave him half and the other 
half to his wife. 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt has a pearl neck- 
lace which consists of #6 Oriental pearls set in a 
gotden chain that once belonged tothe Empress Fu- 
genie. It cost $130, 000, 


A female lecturer talked over an hour one 
day recently on the virtue of reticence. She had 
much to say of the dignity of silence. Her remarks 
were entirely convincing. 


“So you are 13 years old, are you, Jen- 
nie??? **Les; and now I realize that it is an un- 
lucky number, Li's too old for dolls, and pa says it's 
not old enough fur gentlemen's society.’ 


As viewed by the fair. ‘‘Mr. Money 
bag has buried his third wife, Can you fancy a wo- 
man marrying such a monster?’ ‘*Well, he is agly, 
but then he does give such magnificent funerais!"' 


A Dakota woman who wanted a five fur 
cloak wentto trapping minks, and had great suc- 
ess, She tanned the hides herself, sent them to St. 
Paul and had the cloak made, for which she has been 
offered $125. 


The task of eating ninety pies in as many 
days has been undertaken by a Racine, Wisconsin, 
man, At last accounts he had disposed of his twenty- 
sixth ple and wasn't fecling just as wellas when he 
commenced, 


At Sidney, an island in the South Pa- 
cific, girlsare kept shutup until they are married, 
If an island can be discuvered where giris are made 
to shut up after marriage, it would probably be colo- 
nized in a twinkling. 


Real Estate Agent: ‘‘Yes; here is one 
list of about 150." Lady: **Do you think that you 
can give me one that will sult me?’? Agent: ‘*Ma- 
dam, I don’t bellevel can. But possibly I can give 
you one that will suit your husband,** 


Mrs, A.: ‘‘I see you have got a new ser 
vant girly’? Mrs. B.: ‘*Yes, Linake ita point to get 
a hew oueevery mouth.’’ ‘But that must be very 
inconvenient?*’ ‘*Yes; but there is nuthing going 


on in this town thas I don’t know all about.’ 


“[ beg your pardon, Miss,’’ said a young 
man toa society belle the other night, ‘*but I don't 
admire your last mame.’' ‘“ivod gracious, man,’ 
she answered, ‘*haven’t I dune everything in my 
power to change it? Must I knock a man down with 
aclub? 


A correspondent asks: ‘‘ What shall be 
dove with women who can do nothing?"* They 
seein to get along, marry rich husbands, and have a 
good time, The difficulty is to find places for the 
poor women who can work, and must work, for a liv- 
ing. 


Jones: ‘Smith, you are the laziest map I 
ever saw.’’ Smith: ‘Correct.’ Jones: ‘They say 
you sleep Aliteen out of every twenty-four hours,’’ 
Smith: **Correet.’’ Jones: **'What do you do it for?’ 
Smith: ‘‘In order toeconomize. You see, It cost 
you nuthing to sleep, but the moment you wake up 
expenses begin.” 


The wife who gets into the way of con- 
tradicting and ‘*checking’* her Lusband, of opposing 
him in small things and standing out in large—the 
husband who is sneering, contemptuous, tyrannlical, 
fauit-fuding — perhaps neither side knowing the 
whole extent of its fully, bat just giving way toit as 
young 


’ 


more easy than co fight and conquer it— then 


people are dolug their best tu Gig the grave of their 





married peace 


Mons. X 
- 
ewa . ste ou 
ese a nails, 
together, he repelled vigorously A 
said the lady of the mansion, in a tone of dispieas- 
ure, ‘tone can see very well that you don't love 


returned, in- 


luring 


dogs.'’ ‘*'Not love dogs, indeed!*’ he 
dignantly. ‘‘Why, | ate more than twenty 
the siege uf Paris.** 





_Fasculinities. 


Nature meant to make woman its master- 
piece. 


Men fear death as children fear to go in 
the dark. 


An unsteady man, like an unsteady light, 
is apt to go out nights 


Advice toa gray-haired man—never say 
dye; you look better as you are. 


Success shows off our good qualities; lack 


of success shows off our defects, 


An article pawned is said to be ‘with my 
uncle.’* The French say ‘with my aent.'’ 


Sooner or later the world is sure to hear 
aman who isin the right and is determined. 


A German statistician says the average 
ace of European giris when they marry 6 SB years, 
and that of men about 2. 

The man who was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth is now looking about for some- 
thing ww eat with the spoon 


A man ought to be careful about going 
out to drink betweenacts. It may result in his act- 
lng bad between the drinks, 


‘Can February March?’’ asked the pun. 
ster, with asickly smile. ‘‘Perhaps not,'’ replied 
the quiet man: **but April May.** 


Among the Freshmen in the Georgia 
University, near Athens, are two married men 
whose families live iu that city with them. 


I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the gods whe knows 
how to be silent, even though he is in the right. 


We don’t have to depend entirely upon 
the coal moncpulies forheat. An empty coal scuttle 
will frequently make things very warm around the 
house, 


Trust him little who praises all; him less 
who censures all, and him least who Ie indifferent to 
all. In fact, dou’t trust any»Sody If you can get 
ready money, 


A doctor at Schnectady, N. Y., had a fe 
male patient with a nervous trouble. He ordered 
her to sit lu a boller shop for two hours a day, aad 
the racket cured her. 


William Emerson, an aged inmate of the 
McDonough county, Uls., almshouse, died from ex- 
citement on learning that he had been allowed a pen- 
sion by the government. 


‘*‘Don’t be a fooll’’ she said, with a snap, 
toher husband. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
when Lasked you to marry me?'' he repled and si- 
lence fell upon that house, 


‘What's the different between a piano 
anda gun, Charley?’ asked a young wife of her non- 
musical husband. ‘‘A gun killethe quickest, that's 
all,’’ was the staccato response. 


A convict employed in the kitchen of 
the Montana penitentiary put concentrated lye into 
coffee that was served to the prisoners, and = they 
thought It was an improvement, 


“One thing,’’ writes Carlyle in one of 
hisletters ‘‘let us never cease to believe, whatever 
be our destiny—an upright wind te the greatest 
blessing we cau obtain or imagine,’’ 


‘‘What's a life insurance?’’ asked one 
boy of another, ‘*Well, I s*pose,*’ said bis compan- 
lon, ‘it’s a concern that keeps a man poor all the 
time he's alive so that he may die rich.’* 


A retormer, who wants 50 men to agree 
to help him introduce the fashion of knee breeches, 
in Chicago, Is said to have more than half that num- 
ber ou his list pledged to adopt the change, 


New acquaintance: “Let me see—what 
did Lunderstand your business§is?’’ Poet: 
sion, sir; Lama poet.’ New acquaintance: 
yes, a poet; but what do you do for a living?"* 


A young man was severely criticising 
the performance at a concert. ‘‘Are you a musl- 
clan?’ inquired an individual in the next seat. 
**Not exactly, ’’ was the reply, ‘‘but my sister maxes 
plano covers.** 

Sumebody who has time to figure ont 
such things, has estimated that every man who lives 
to be 0 years old has spent seven months in bettun- 
ing hisshirtecollar, Thirty more should have been 
added fur hunting up the collar stud, 


“My dear,’’ he whispered softly, as they 


*'*Prefes- 


“Ah, 


seated themselves on the toboggan, ‘If, on the way 
down, I should ask you to be my wife, what would 
you say?** **What would you do if I should refuser"* 
she whispered back. ‘Il should have to let you 


slide,*’ he elimply said. 


Miss Clara: ‘“‘Do you not think, Mr. 
Featheriy, that Miss Smith, whom we met last even- 
ing, Is a very plain person 7° Mr. Featheriy: 
**Ves, indeed, I think she is the homeliest girl lever 
saw, present company, of course, always—ex -er 
um—that is—yes, she is certainly a very plain per- 
sonu,*’ 

Western newspapers are printing pic 
tures of two hands, cach holding five cards. The left 
hand hasa jack, ace and nine of clats, and the ace 
endten of spades; the right the jack of spades, the 


king, queen and ten of clubs, aud the ace of dia- 
monds, Thesé represent two ecuchre hands, clubs 
being trumps. The problem is, ‘‘Which hand 
wins?" 


Of a noted surgeon « Boston paper re- 





lates this: (ne day, during an examination of a 
class of students, be asked one of them what he 
would do in the case of a man being blown up by 
gunpowder **| would wait till he came down again, ° 
was the cool reply. ‘True,’ rejoined the surgeon: 
‘andsuppese Ll should kick you for your imperti- 
pentreply, what muec! hould i pet in motion’ 
The flexors and extensor fmy right arm said 
. ‘ 
. 
‘ - tL ” 
Ind you getalong « nforta 4 \s 
happy.’*’ **Well, you know Geeorge hast een able 
| to save a cent, but “thee here, If thai poverty- 
stricken fellow dares to show his face here again I'll 
get your father to kick him out 
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~ Humorous. 


“ON THE FENCE. 





The cat stood on the freezing fener. 
Where he for fun had fed: 

At midnight prompt did he commence 
To past the back yard red. 


There demon-like and black he screamed, 
As bourd to fool the storm 

On missties, which from windows streamed 
Straight at his fur-off form. 


Bootjacks rolled on. He would sot go 
Without Maria's word; 

Maria In the kitchen low 
His yow!s neo longer heard. 


**Maria!** Mr. Thomas crie+, 
**Maria, must you stay?’’ 

And but the booming bricks reptied 
That fast were thrown awar. 


Then came a gunshot's thunder sound: 
The cat—), where was he’ 

Ask of bis fragments strewed around 
In that catastrophe. 


With bootjacks, bricksand many a «wear 
The sleepers did their part, 

But the no-blest thing which perishe+t there 
Was that old cat so smart. 





Net receipts—Fish. 

An old score—Four-score. 

Branch establishment—A tree. 

Quick at figures—The dancing master. 


Maids in waiting—Those beyond twenty- 
five. 

How to keep your rooms warm—Keep 
your grates coal’d. 

Eyes are not 
makes them water. 


eves when cigar-smoke 
An envelope is like a woman; 


anywhere without address. 


it can't go 


Transfers of reai estate— Two 
throw!ng mud at each other. 

Why is a soft felt hat called a widea- 
wake’ —Because it never has a nap. 


The boys are all opposed to home rule 


after they reach the age of latch-kevrs. 


boys 


When does a farmer act with great rude- 
ness toward his corn? —When he pulls its ear-. 

A piece of steel is a good deal like a 
man—When you get it red het it loses 1ts temper. 

Your uncle has a brother who is not your 
uncle. Whatrelation is he to you?"*—Vour father. 

Out in Manitoba they put the thermome- 
ter in the oven to keep it from going down out of 
sight. 

Formerly the foolish virgins had no oil; 
now the toolish virgins are too free with the kero- 
sene, 

Men who pass the bottle frequently get 
so at last that they can’t pass anything with liquor 
iu it. 

A man got hemmed in by a crowd the 
herday and has ever since complained of a stitch 
in his side, 


A girl sang 


€ 


= 


‘Darling, I am Growing 


(old, ** with an expression se pertinent and truthful, 


that her procrastinating lover left her for good. 


‘“Dese heah kears am mighty 
ous,’* said the porter, ‘‘and hits m-e<tly de las’ kear 
what’ssmashed up.** ‘**Well.*" replied the timid 
woman, ‘“‘why donut they leave off the last car 
then’** 


danger- 


The most powerful king on earth is wor- 
hing; the laziest, shir-king; a very doubtful king, 
smo-king; the must commonplace King, j.-king: the 
leanest one, thin-king; the slyesi one, win-khing: the 
most garrulous une, tal-king. 


‘IT don’t see how there ever came to be 
so many words in the wortd!”’” exciaimeda girl who 
was studving her spelling lesson. ‘*Whiy, sis,*’ sand 
her brother, ‘‘they come through folks quarreling: 
then, you know, one word alwars brings on an- 
other.*? 


Brown: ‘I thought you hated Jones?’ 
Smith: ‘Soldo. Why do you ask? Brown: ‘‘I 
heard that you gave him a ptane the other day. That 
don’t look as if you hated him much.** Smith: 
‘“Thatshows what you know about it. His wife 
thinks she can sing.*” 


Paddy is often poetically polite. On 
picking upand returning a lady's parasol, which 
had been blown out of her hand, a gallant Irishman 
said: ‘*Faith, miss, an’ if ve was a» sthrong as rer 
handsome, be jabers, a hurricane couldn’t have 
snatched it from ye.*" 


He was a sad eyed man. He must have 
been henpecked. She said: **‘Now, make haste; I 
don’t believe you would harry to do anything for 
me if Il were dying.*’ He said: **‘Woulidn*t I? Ift 
only thought you would—** Bat his eve caught the 
woman's and he never conciaded that speech. 


‘I want to see one of the editors,’* saida 
lady, coming into the office. ‘**‘Which one?*’* in- 
quired the horse reporter. ‘The ome thzt wears 
glasses.** sis pose.** **Both, 
I think, ** she replied, hesitatingly, and was at once 
directed by the startied horse reporter to the relig- 
lous editor’s room. 


*“On his nose or under 


The Chiet of the Bureau of Engraving 
at Washington is something of a rpher VW hen 
ke what w r prohab © tie af ¥ . ax 


jer. with eyes a« big as sa z at y 
yraudma, it’s happened! it's happen 
"sa whole basket f of littic kittens up- 


| 





THE SATURDAY 


ANALYSIS OF A TEAR.—The prineipel 
clement in the composition of a tear is, as 
may readily be su , water. The 
other elements are salt, soda, phosphate of | 
lime, phusphate of soda, and mucus, each 
in small proportions, 

A dried tear, seen through a microscope 
of good average power, presents a peculiar 
appearance, The water, alter evapuration, 
leaves vehind it the saline ingredients, 
which amaigamate and form themselves 
into lengthened crowed lines, and lo: k like 
a number of minute fish-v nea. The tears 
are secreted in what are calied the “lachry- 
mal glands,’ situated above the eyeval! and 
underneath the lid. ‘The contents of these 
glands are carried along and under the in- 
ner surlace of the eyelids by means of six 
or seven very fine channels, and are dis 
charged a littie above the cartilage support- 
a 

The discharge of tears from the lachry- 
mal glands is not occasional and accidental, 
as is commonly supposed, but coutinuous, 
It goes on by both day and night--though 
lewm abundantly at nigbt—thbrough the cou- 
duits, and spreads equally over tne sur- 
lace of the pupil, in virtue of the ineerssant 
movement of the lids. Alter serving its 
purpose, the flow is carried away by two 
little drains, situated in that corner of each 
eve nearest the vose--intow which they 
run—and called the “lachryimai ducts,”’ 

The usefulness of this quiet flow of tears, 
to both men and beavis, is mnauifest. There 
ia such an immense quantity of fine dust 
floating in the air, and constantly getting 
into the eyes, that, but for it, they would 
soon becuine choked. Very little is re- 
quisite to keep the ball iree,and when some 
ebnoxious substance—simoke, an insect, or 
the like that affects the nerves—does make 
18s way in, an increased flow is poured out 
to sweep It away. 

—_ — 

A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE.—The 
Eiwperor Napoieon Ill. was reviewing a 
body of ihlantry, when he caught sight of 
adrumimer with only one arm, who was 





Y nevertheless still playing. **Where is your 


lefttarm ?’? said he, “At Solfer‘no, sire.” 
“You shall have « pension of $80 frou: my 
private purse.”’ ‘And if I shouid leave the 
other on the road, sire ?’’ **Tihis,’’ replied 
Napoleon, pointing to his own rosette, that 
of an officer of the Legion of Honor. **The 
cross !"’ exclaimed the soldier; and, car- 
ried away by a transport of enthusiasimn,the 
inan with the remaining arm drew his 
sabre, and at one vigorous blow cut it clean 
off. The question is, how did be do it ? 





UMS HRT S 
" OLCOPATIZ 
SPECIFIC Ho. 28 


1S, Debilly Vit i We medy for 
and Prostration, from ity, Vital or other ocnuses 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and larce vial powder, for $6. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent yp on goonies ot 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine (o., 109 Fulton Bt., 3. 
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BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
ps Se ee will a a Polish wshous shrink: 
ing, erack ne dou hardening the leather. 

ae LL nw nd the quantity of other = 
received at New Orleans f-r superi- 
aowda all ny Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manaf 


°'y GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


y ake money odd days se a ouders* and other 
new books. Write A, GORTON &£Co., Phila... Pa. 


ADGER QU EEN OATS. The greatest yielder 
I ever introduced, vecial Premiums §75.@ 
awarded at Ill. State Fa r against 2 competing 
varieties. Ohio Experimental station, report targest 
yield in 25 varieties, (z.,4c.: lb., 4 prepaid. Speciai 
circular and 48 page catalogue free. F. N. Lang, 
Seedman, Baraboo, Wis. 


1000 AGENTS WANTED t) sell Lang's 
Live Northern Seeds. §5 per day ca-ily 
Lang, Seedman, 


earned. Terms free. sraboo, Wis. 


~ catalogues of Live Northern Seeds to be 
) OO given away. Address Lang, Baraboo, 
y is. 


1 New Hidden Name Border Cards and Ring, i., 
£06 pis. & 6 ringsi0c,. Munson Bros., Mt. ‘armel, eu 


1 WA NTED (Sam ples FREE) for 
AGENT: Dr. Seott’s beautifcl Eleetrte 
Brushes. Belts. 


Etc. Norrish, wuts sales. Territory viven, satis 





faction guaranteed. Dr. SCOTT, $423 B’way.N Y. 
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ADVERTISERS | 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of | 
advertising in Ameri 
papers by a .ddres a 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St, New York. { 
Send i10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet | 


EVEN IN G POST. 


- DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT &8T., 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Investor of the celebrated G@GOSBARZHR VEN 
TILATING WIG ant ELASTIC BAND 


gas 3 tw BEL urna & 
PINKHAM’S | 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 
aE TOUPKEN. 


Pesi Cure 
Isa tive Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 


measare their own heads with accuracy : 
7 or ALL of those Painful (pon WIG, INCHES, | TOUPEKS AND SCALFS, 





Delicate Complaints and § No. i, The round of the INCHES, 
— pee and nead, No. 1. Frow forebead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as bald. 





over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead a 
nce cg No. 3%. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No, 4. Over the crown of 
Rt will cure entirely No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead. 
| He bas ay, Be for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes Taide Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as Any establishment in the 
nat Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 
Hae reoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
air. 


Its one, and anew and suc- 
DEAFNESS cessful CURE at your own 
home R one who was deaf 


twentr-eight years. Treated by most of the noted 

specialists without benefit. Cured himaels in three 

months, and since then hundreds of others, Full 
’ particulars senton application. 


i 
: 
a 
$ 


, 
Lok eawariiies 
adapted to the 
roman Sure trend change of life, 
‘T IS A BLESSING wours, If KEwOVEs 


FAINTKESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, 
AND RELIEVES WEAEWESS OF THE STOmACH. CURFs Lev- 
ComEBata. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PasseD without rain, 


§a Beld by Druggists. Price $1. per bottle. 


New York Clty. 


T. 8S. PAGE, No, 41 West Sist St. 
A MONTH. Agente . aan - 90 beat «ell- 
img art ‘ ‘ “ anole free. 


$25 Adar: SAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
ah ngg- ks in ma 44% Album verses. All for 
S\alnp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohia 


SUNDAY SC REWARD AND 

VISITING, Lovely Brana ew 
yesirine. | Aqts. terms for te. star” p- 
Ww. C.Grtsusiss Co, Contatcech, ce. 
An unemployed persen, 
either sex, inown locality, for 
the successful business told 


firm; liberal! stated salary. Keferences 
exchanged. AM. MFG. HOUSE, 14 Barciay 8t., N.Y. 
Instant relief. Final cdfre and never 


ILE e returns, Nvuindelicacy. Neither 


knife, purge, salve or suppository, Liver, kidney 

and all bowel tr: mbles especially constipation cur- 

ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
free, wel addressing, J. H. KEE VES, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


I Nee on P. Simpson, Washington, D. — 
No Ete asked for patents antil ob- r Fer All. $20 a week and expenses 
anes. Writetor Inventor's Guide, W ORK paid. Valuable outfit and particulars 
free, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
HOM MI 


W snted—Ladv Agents to send for Particulars of 
Latest and Best Selling Articlesin the Market. 
Add, Henry Veters, P.O. box Sou, New Orleans, La. 





CIRC L BE iimonthy only i 
+ Nice “er Hilt. of kL. a 


ACARD. Toall who are suffering from errors 
end tadiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, carly 
decay, loss of manhood, &e., Lwill send a ecipe that 
will cure vou, FREER or’ CTHIARGE. This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in Seuth 
America. Send self-addressed envelope to Kev. 
Joseru T. Inman, Station D, New York City. 





SECRET-OF-BEAUTY 


WHITE L ts SOAP 


The new and exquisite “Toilet Roap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
almolutely pure everenter into ita mann- 

facture, Linco thie Boap is perfectly 
reliable for use in the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toflet nse. 

Lainp'’s Wuirk Litac Tortet Boar ia 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, hav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes Oc. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Prugzists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lvery where. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


by Means of the 


Every Lady desir desires to be ‘eonsidered 
haradsome. tne mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, sft 
and beautiful skin. gry ee seer: afflicted 


with T 
Shin aad aioe Maio, caaek feos should lose 


no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board cf Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from auy 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
rice, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 


Dealers Everywhere Depot 39 heathy St., 





This Can Be Done 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anvone } owing atune, either * the ead,” 1 t allied ro atole ' n s le ‘ Pa 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF Miesic ok THE INSTRE- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianes or organ, vet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune -say “‘Way Down on the Swauee River, ’* tor instance-—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, ect and th youd effeet, on the piauo or organ, will the a 
sistance of thisGumIDeE. THE Gt MF shows how the tune are to be played wlth teoth tar fs and 


arid tretyle lets, 


It must be platnly under 


in different hevs. ‘Tous the plave: has the full effect of the tras. together wit! 
power ot making corcect and harmonious chords in accotmpatimeats 
stood that the Gauide will not make au accomplished musician without stody. Tt will do nothing 
Whatitcands, do wellaud WITHOUT FAIL ts to euabic anyone understanaing 
or airiu mu te pilav suel tunes OF airs, Witton ever baving opened amet 

the Aifference between A or G, a half-note or « 


is placed on the lostrament, and the plaver, without 


of the kind, 
the nature of atune 
book, and without previously needing to know 
The Giuide 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


reference to anything bat what he ie shown by it todo, can in atew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least tr Although it dues nel and pever can supplant reg ‘ “rks 
study, it will be of inealeulable a-cistanee to the playe *y¥ “*ear’’ and all others w » are 
own Instructor By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY 
ferent character this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows stomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and toach of the kovs So, aflera vers ttle prate 
tice with the Gauiue, it will be easy Lo pick out, almost with the shi and rapidity of the traimed 
player, any air cr tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the cown j "“ lea 
thos pcannot wud vears ie fuga t.ument wt ‘ ’ 
FITHRK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF STUDY 4 f itcan sa te A, B, ¢ rnd knows a 
ine ay **5 -~weet Bre and Hye 4 after a few atten ‘ ne There are 
nau wt wu hel ~ allel t t r amd ft 
“ I { as Bel 1b 1 I> \ I } " ’ 7" 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The present month is not fertile in novel- 
ties of a very decided type, nevertheless so 
many variations on accepted types are con- 
stantly appearing that there ix never any 
lack of new models of chapeaux, dresses, 
and mantles worth recording, either on ac- 
count of some peculiarity of form, a new 
combination of colora, or some novel de- 
tails of cut and finish that give just the 
dash of originality that is so acceptable, 
when it happens also to be dictated by good 
taste. 

In capotes extremely small shapes still 
prevail, and plush and velvet are the mate- 
rials most employed, the trimmings con- 
sisting of birds, wings and fancy feather 
ornaments, leaves, braids and combs in jet 
and steel, large metal or wooden-headed 
pina, embroidered laces and gauzes, and 
last, but by no means least, either in size or 
quantity, lofty upright bows arranged in 
masses on one side or in front of the chap- 
eau, and composed of faille ribbon, or of 
the handsome ribbon velvet with picot 
edger. 

For a costume to be thoroughly fashion- 
able and in the best taste, the capote must 
coincide with the dress in color and = imate- 
rial. 

Thus with a walking costume of mastic 
woolen material striped and trimmed with 
bronze plush, the capote has a draped 
crown of mastic sicilienne eut ap ina point 
at the back. 

The narrow brim is covered with a band 
of a new kind of speckled plush, which is 
bronze in color and matches the group of 
feather tips and the aigrette ornamenting 
the capote ; any other two colors can be 
combined in the same way. 

Another pretty model,intended for wear- 
ing at matinees and morning concerts, is a 
very small capote, cut up in the same way 
as the last at the back, and running up toa 
peak atthe top. This part is covered with 
dark-red velvet embroidered with beads in 
a pattern of feathers, 

The very narrow flat brim is bordered 
with a richly beaded braid ; under the edge 
of the braid, and covering the remainder 
of the brim, is a folded band of pink faille 
ribbon with a picot edge,terminating in the 
centre of the frontin a group of tall and 
short bows, also covering and filling in the 
brim in front ; the strings are of ribbon to 
mateh. 

Black capotes, with colored ornaments, 
are very general, as they are the only kind 
that can be worn indiscriminately with all 
costumes, 

They are made of velvet, plush, and of 
beaded tulle trimmed with velvet, lace and 
jet. 

In spite of its being mid-winter, light 
gauzes and tulle, and plain and emibroid- 
ered laces are still much employed in trim. 
ming chapeaux worn on occasions when 
the toilette is at al) elaborate. 

Hats continue to be made in the two ty pes 
of low-rowned toques and 
high-crowned amazon and 
shapes, 

A new model of this last description is in 
dark-green with a high-sloping crown, flat 
atthe top. The brim is much deeper on 
the left side than on the right,but is turned 


boleros, and 


some other 


upon each side, lined with green velvet 
and bound with silk braid, A closely 
pleated drapery of yreen faillé falls from 
the top of the crown in front, and behind 
this on the left side rises a plume of green 
feathers, with an 


above the crown, 


aigrette standing: high 


Several variations worth recording may 
be noted in the costumes of plain, dark -col- 


ored cloths now 
morning Wear. 


universally adopted for 


Some are ornamented with passemen- 
teries or embroidered in shades of the same 
color as the cloth, orin hues that form a 
decided but harmonious contrast with it 
The jacket matching the costume is orna- 
mented in a similar manner, the passemen- 
terie or embroidery being employed for the 
plastron or waistcoat, the epaulets, pare- 
ments and the collar, while the skirt is 
trimmed with plain bands. 

Ladies who prefer small mantles, have 
these also made of the dress material, and 
trimmed to with it 


correspond ; even the 
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ployed for dressy costumes for young 
ladies, the ornamental parts of the costuine 
being either embroidered in silver or deco- 
rated with Balgarian embroideries. 

A panel, a border, or the corner of a drap- 
ery are the parts of « skirt thus orna- 
mented, and the corsage has an embroid- 
ered plastron, collar, epaulets, and wrist- 
bands to correspond, . 

Very pretty toilettes are also made of 
white woolen fabrics embroidered with 
silk in one color only, such as mauve or 
heliotrope. 

A very elegant model for a young lady’s 
demi-deuil toilette has an under corsage 
with sleeves in violet velvet ; over this is 
worn a white tunic, open and draped in 
front, the draperies being caught up on the 
shoulders with asilver ornament. Round 
the waist is a silver cord girdle, the ends of 
which fall on a wide box-pleated panel of 
violet velvet ornamenting the white skirt 
on one side. 

The two following costumes are very 
pretty : 

The first has a skirt of slate-blue faille, 
striped with Suede plush ; the tunic, back 
drapery, aad corsage are of silate-biue 
vigogne ; the tunic falls straight on the left 
side, the back drapery joins it, but is flat at 
the side, and turned up in a large revers of 
the striped material ; the sleeves are striped 
and the open bodice is cut in pointed tabs 
in front joined with Suede bows over a 
pleated plastron and basjue of Suede 
faille. 

The second dress is of antique violet 
faille ; the pleated skirt is ornamented on 
the right side with a panel, embroidered 
with chenille and beads, and edged with 
beads ; the back drapery on the left side is 
finished off with a short end of similar em- 
broidery, and the plastrons,front and back, 
and parements are embroidered and edged 
with beads in the same way. 

Plush is the material par excellence for 
dinner toilettes. The newest varieties of 
plush are shaded, shot, speckled, etc. They 
are, in short, as varied in style as other 
materials, but superior to all by their fine- 
ness, their suppleness, and the beautiful 
effects of light and shade, which no other 
material can give to anything like the same 
extent. 

Toilettes chiefly composed of plush, are 
always made in plain styles, and the 
straight lines of the dress are corrected by 
draperies or other ornaments of lace or of 
fille. 

Ball clresses are either made entirely of 
lace or embroidered tulle, or else they are 
lavishly trimmed with these fabrics ; red- 
dish tinted lace is used on a heliotrope 
foundation, and black blonde on Sevres 
and old pink, on violine,sulphur, pale-gold, 

asturtium, ete. 

All kinds of thread and silk laces are 
employed, and there is a great demand for 
the darned thread laces that form so im- 
portant a part in the coiffures worn by the 
women in most of the French 
old Normandy laces are in spe- 
cial favor, and have a charming effect as 
trimmings on satin in light fashionable 
shades, 

Rosettes of satin ribbon are a favorite 
ornament for the ball toilettes of young wo- 
men, Whether married or single ; these last 


peasant 
provinces ; 


usually wear dresses of the most vaporous 
fabrics, embroidered, spotted, and beaded 
tulles, gauze, crepe 
lisse, ete. 


crepe, crepon, and 


Tulles, embroidered with colored silks 





in several shades and with beads, are em- 
ployed in ornamenting the most sumptu- 
ous evening toilettes ; etamine  tulles, 
striped with plush, and embroidered be- 
tween the plush stripes, are equally beauti- 
ful, and combine to perfection with the 
rich, plain, or fancy plush, or velvet of 
which the train is composed, 

The most fashionable style for the cor- 
sage of the ball toilette is that which is cut 
in «low fichu shape front and back, per- 
fectly plain and bordered with a piping 
only. 

The corsage may be of silk or satin, and 
ornamented with bretelles of lace or tulle, 
caught up on the shoulders, with sheaf- 
shaped pleatings, or finished off with an 
upper corsage cut like a corselet or short 
jacket ; this second 


bodice is always of 


some light, transparent fabric. 





capote is made of cloth and ornamented 


with embroidery or passementeric 


Bands of sea oped cloth, with the « 
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A littie goid is offer ised with good effect 


in these embroideries, which are most fash 


ionable in shades of vellow, cleverly 


blended together and combined with violet | 


tints and dark-red. 
White and cream cloth is very much em 


Matinee and 


morning dresses are very 
|} pretty and novel this season ; 


the ordinary 


mifortable shapes are retained Dut there 





EVENING POST. 


errands that will take them out of the 
house. 

Select some competent person to take the 
children to some distant spot,not se 
to give brief, clear directions for their care 
ne amusement 

Don’t fret because the doctor does not 
come by telegraph. He is not likely to 
eome until he knows that he is wanted. 
While the messenger is on the way tosum- 
mon him, time can be saved by getting to- 
gether the following articles that may be 
needed. 

In cases of accident, where promptness is 
of the utmost importance, much suffering 
may be saved by having these things ready 
for the doctor : 

First, rolls of old linen, muslin, flannel— 
the older the better, but clean and dry; a 
little lint, and some sticking plaster ; a pair 
of scissors ; some pins, tape, and a few 
large needles, ready threaded; plenty of 
towels, a sponge, some castile soap, and a 
clean basin. Also camphor, ammonia, 
lime water, carbonate of soda, and carbolic 
solution, if such things are to be had in the 
house. 

Go, or send some honest person, to the 
kitchen to fill the tea-kettle and other ket- 
tles with water, and to make the fire burn 
briskly in case hot water should be needed. 
The person who does this may bring back 
a small tray, some clean glasses and tea- 
spoons, some warm water, and a pitcher 
of drinking water. 

In case of clothes getting on fire, throw 
the person qeenty to the ground, and 
wrap around him a rug, coat, shawl, bit of 
carpet, or anything that can be snatched up 
hastily. 

Have plenty of water brought as soon as 
possible, and wet everything thoroughly. 
Although the flame may be out there is 
still the hot cinder and half-burnt clothing 
eating into the flesh. 

Carry the patient gently into a warm 
room, lay him on the table or on a piece of 
carpet on the floor. Give him some warm, 
stimulating drink. Then with a good pair 
of scissors or a sharp knife, cut all the‘ 
clothes loose. 

Do not try to save anything. 
thing be cut so that it will fall off. There 
must be no dragging or pulling. If any 
part of the clothes stick to the body, let it 
remain, and be careful not to burst any 
blisters. 

Burns and scalds in the first stage need 
wet, warm, but not sour applications, and 
exclusion of air. As fast as any injured 
part is exposed when the clothes are cut 
off, cover it with old linen wet in lime-wa- 
ter and linseed oil mixed, or in equal parts 
of milk and hot water (pint of each) to 
which has been added a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda. 

If you have no milk, use warm water 
with plenty of cominon soap in it, or water 
with soda in it. Whatever is used, put it 
on a8 soon as the part is exposed, and keep 
the parts thoroughly wet and well cov- 
ered. 

Take a rubber sheet or a waterproof 
cloak, and spread it over the mattress. Put 
a blanket over it. When all the dressings 
are applied, lift the patient gently into bed 
and cover him as warmly as possible. The 
doctor must then take charge of the case. 

Wounds are dangerous from their posi- 
tion more than from their size. In all cuts 
notive the kind of bleeding. .If the blood 
is dark colored, and flows regularly, it can 
be managed, but if it is bright scarlet, and 
spurts out in jets, pressure is required. 

Cover the wound with a pad of rag, tie a 
handkerchief over it, slip a stick, pencil or 
large fork under the handkerchief and 
twist it around ; you can get any amount 
of pressure. 

if entirely alone, in wood, field or rail- 

way accident, a handful of dry earth put 
on the wound, and grasped tightly, will 
suflice till assistance can be had. 
Cuts about the head, face, and nose espe- 
cially, bleed a good deal, and this fright- 
ens the bystanders. Wash first with cold 
water, then apply a thick covering of whit- 
ing, such as is used for cleaning silver. 
Then cover with a bit of dry lint, and press 
it closely for a few minutes. Let what 
sticks to the wound remain there, and 
cover with a bit of sticking-plaster. 

Stabs, or wounds from splinters of wood, 
or nails, broken glass, from wadding or 
shot from a gun, ieane not be closed up, 
but kept open with poultices or water- 
dressings, to allow anything in the wound 
thrown out. Much poking in the wound 
will do harm. Put the dressing on, and let 
it alone till the doctor comes. 

A broken bone is detected by the person 
not being able to lift the part affected, by 
its bending where it ought not, and by 
the pain. Keep down all excitement, 
secure rest and ease of position for the pa- 
Uient, and send for a ‘‘surgeon.’’ All phy- 
siclans are not surgeons. Send for one 
who is, and keep cool and collected until 
he arrives, 

= —>_ © > —— 


Let every- 


GoLb,.--Gold is shipped across the ocean, 
a current paragraph states, in “specie kegs’ 
nade of extra bard wood with an extra iron 
hoop, each keg containing $5000. In the in- 
terest of security, each keg is treated to 
what is technically known among the ship- 
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Coufidential Correspendents. 





Scrispo.— You spelt the poor acribe’s word 
wrongly. Krokidolite isan opaque mineral of a rich 
bluish, or rather lavender hue. It ls composed main- 
ly of silica, but the coloring matter is protoxkde of 
iron. 

REAUMUR.—The Pinta was one of the 
three tittle vessels with which Columbus set sail for 
America from Palos, Spain, on the 3d of August 1492, 
The Pinta was commanded by a famous Spanish nav- 
igator, Alonzo Pinzon, 

ANNIE.—a woran is acting foolish and 
doing wrong in marrying any man unless she can be 
quite sure that she loves him better than she does 
any one else. Your feelings do not seem to be very 
deep. however, with regard to cither of your lovers. 


D. M.—There m such « breed of sheep xs 
you desercibe, In which the tails grow to an abnormal 
size, and have tobe supported on littl carriages, 
Yourinformant has doubtless been drawing a little 
on histmagination in statlug the weight te reach 
sixty pounds, 

Jack.—If you do not care particularly 
for the young lady, there would be no harm in your 
xradually dropping her acquaintance; but it would 
be unwise for you to discuss the matter with your ac- 
quaintances, and make a neighborhood talk of it. 
Her treatment of you was very improper. 


ALICE.--Tike plenty of exercise; rise 
early and do not eat indigestible things; avoid pastry 
and sweets, (2). Plenty to dv; earn your own living 
and be contented with your station in life, whatever 
itis, We presume you use the word ‘*heartache’’ in 
its general sense and not as a physical pain. 


PAM PAS.—(1)Many gentlemen raise their 
hats as a funeral passes; but most people are content 
to incline the head slightly and assume a quiet and 
1espectfully grave a'r. There is no definite social 
law on the subject, (2). We presume you mean dan- 
delion, The derivation is from dent de lion, **fhe 


lion’s tooth.’’ . 


DisTRESS.—Take courage; you are not 
the only lad of your age afflicted In the same way, 
Try to be a little less self-conscious, and you will 
soon lose the habit of blushing. It is almost consti- 
tutional with some persons; but it will wear off with 
time. Remember, jou are nearly a man now, and 
assert yourself a little more, 


H. W.—Alter doing all vou can to win 
their assent to your marriage, if your efforts prove 
vain, it might be advisable for you to marry the 
young lady, and let time reconcile them to the event, 
She being of full age at the time she entered into the 
engagement with you with her parents’ approval, 
they have no power to annul the agreement against 
her wishes. 


STELL-—Your best plan would be to 
thoroughly saturate the violin with spirits of turpen- 
tine, golugall over it with a sponge outside, ard 
pouring some inside and shaking it well. Then lock 
itupinaclo-ve cwse for twenty-four hours. Alter 
this the worms will be destroyed; but the Instrument 
may require fevatnishing. Buy a good quality of 
turpentine, which will soon evaporate when exposed 
to the air. 


NELLIE.—The man is a selfish person 
who would ruin you and cast you off. Do not belleve 
one word he says; hold biin at a distance, and he will 
walitfor you, Better death than the fate he proposes 
for you. You would die a hundred deaths before 
your time, and yeu would end asan outcast. Contide 
in your mother, and for Heaven's sake do not let 
your love teinpt you into taking the one awful and 
fatal step:! 


Daisy.—By washing the head and hair 
in borax water or sage tea. (2). By ammonia or strong 
brown soap. (3). You are from eighteen to twenty- 
five vearsufage. You are affectiouate, good-natured, 
“and fond of being well-dressed, and surrounded 
with pleasant things. Along with these good quali- 
ties you are at times careless and forgetful. Are we 
right? (4). Have nothing to do with the lottery in 
any shape, 


Q. E. D.—The question was as to the fos- 
sil bones of nan,and we repeat that no‘ ‘truly fossil’’ 
remains have yet been found, though such a discov- 
ery is by no means unlikely, as but yeta very smal 
pattofthe earth has been well investigatea, The 
**remains’’ you speak of are no doubt the palgolithic 
weapons of which such enormous numbers have of 
late heen found in the interglacial drift. The dis- 
covery of *‘remains’’ of this «ind no more proves 
the existence of ‘truly fossil’? bones of man than it 
proves twice two are five, 


OLIVE.—The bark of the olive is bitter 
and astringent, and was formerly used medicinally; 
but is notso used now, Nor do we know of any 
other use to which itis put. The oil is obtained by 
expression from the frult, which resembles a small 
plum, and when unripe and preserved in brine is 
eaten. The oll has nutritive and laxative properties. 
The common olive-tree is a native of the East, but is 
now naturalised and cultivated throughout the Med- 
iterranean region. in the wild state ic is an ever- 
xreen shrub or low tree, with spiny branches; under 
cultivation it tsa tall tree without spines. 


JuUNO.—How very silly you are to cry 
out about the size of your waist! You have been 
studving some absurd book of fashiogs, and you have 
the idea that the female figure should resemble the 
wasp or the hour-giass,. Your waistis only twenty- 
four inches round, and you are alarmed. Are you 
aware that the supremely beautiful model of femin- 
ine symmetry—the Venus of Milo—measures twenty- 
six inches round the waist? Youare simply a well- 
built, strong girl, and your strength and rabust pro- 
portions make you feel strange when you areamong 
slimmer friends. When you become unwieldy, you 
inay bexin to moan; at present you have nothing to 
whimper about. 


F. W.—You say, “I am getting on to the 
old maid list, and would like to know what to dot 
g‘tahusband, Several yearsagolI meta gentleman 





pers as the “red taping’’ process, At each 





| Odds and Ends 

| WHILE WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR. 
Keep cool Exercise self-control and 
| common sense, Deo not talk any more than 
is al solutely necessary. Get rid of super- 
fluous attendants by sending them on 


| SLAVEGN 4 Ve { }e* ead. are bored ur OoO:.e8 
t equidista tervals. A piece of 
S ' yi) these pose roasing 
ey, a the «¢ ia f . 
neet in the ceiutre. At the point of meet 
ing the tape is sealed to the keg’s head by 


wax bearing the Stamp of the shipper. 
Gold crosses the ocean very much as does 
every other kind of freight, without any 
“special looking after, though some houses 





any one ship to $250,000. 





end of the keg, inthe projecting rim of the | 


scrupulously limit the amount trusted to | 


who seemed to Le in love with me, but we both left 


the place: and, though we have corresponded, he 
t seem as he sed to do Is there anything I 
« é liow ften oughta gent 
fail u“ wr 
that a proot tha tne y a 
xv ‘ lhe way t ue a husband is no 
nk too much about the matter, but to make your 


selfagreeable and useful in all proper ways to the 


people you kaow, and with whom you are brought !n 


Nothing frightens men away so much 8s 
We would 


contact, 
| an appearance of ‘‘husband hunting.”’ 
not consider a man who wrote only once in two weeks 
a very ardent lover; but a personal interview might 


renew the flame. 



























